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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY contains infor- 

mation that can be applied in man- 
aging farms and ranches; in selecting sites 
for roads, ponds, buildings, and other 
structures; and in determining the suitabil- 
ity of tracta of land for agriculture, indus- 
try, and recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All of the soils of Dickens County are 
shown on the detailed map at the back of 
this survey. This map consists of many 
sheets that are made from aerial photo- 
graphs. Each sheet is numbered to corre- 
spond with a number shown on the Index 
to Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil 
areas nre outlined and are identified by 
symbol. All areas marked with the same 
symbol are the same kind of soil. The soil 
symbol is inside the area if there is enough 
room; otherwise, it is outside and a pointer 
shows where the symbol belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be 
used to find information in the survey. 
This guide lists all of the soils of the count: 
in alphabetic order by map symbol. It 
shows the page where each kind of soil 
is described, and also the page for the dry- 
land capability unit, irrigated capability 
unit, and site, 

Other classifications can be developed by 
using the map and information in the text 
to group soils according to their suitability 


or limitations for a particular use, Trans- 
lucent material can be used as an overlay 
over the soil map and colored to show soils 
that have the same limitation or suitabil- 
ity. For example, soils that have a slight 
limitation for а given use can be colored 

reen, those with a moderate limitation can 

e colored yellow, and those with a severe 
limitation ean be colored red. 

Farmers and ranchers and those who 
work with them can learn about. use and 
management of the soils from the soil 
descriptions and from the discussions of 
the capability units, both dryland und ir- 
rigated, and the range sites, 

anchers and others interested in range 
can find, under “Range Management,” 
groupings of the soils according to their 
suitability for range and a description of 
the vegetation on each range site. 

Sportsmen and others can find brief in- 
formation in the section *Wildlife." 

Engineers and builders can find, under 
“Engineering Uses of the Soils,” tables 
that give test data, estimates of soil prop- 
erties, and information about. soil features 
that affect engineering practices and 
structures. 

Scientists and others cun read about how 
the soils were formed and how they are 
classified in the section “Formation and 
Classification of the Soils.” 

Newcomers in Dickens County may be 
especially interested in the section *Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broad patterns of 
soils are described. They muy also be 
interested in the section “Additional Facts 
About the County." 
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SOIL SURVEY OF DICKENS COUNTY, TEXAS 


BY CHARLES L. GIRDNER, IR., AND WAYNE E. RICHARDSON, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
TEXAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


ICKENS COUNTY is in the northwestern part of 
Texas (fig. 1). It has a total area of 595,200 acres, or 

980 square miles, Dickens is the county seat. 
This county is partly in the High Plains section and 
мачу in the Rolling Plains section of the Southern Great 
lains, About 32,000 acres in the northwestern quarter of 
the county is a part of the High Plains, The soils in this 
part are mostly nearly level and are cultivated, Playas dot 
the area. The soils on the Rolling Plains are mostly gently 
sloping to moderately sloping. They are used both as 

range and ns cropland. 

Farming is of. foremost importance, Cotton is the main 
cash crop. About 187,000 acres of the county is cultivated; 
of this, lightly more than 13,000 acres is used for irrigated 
farming, and the rest is used for dryland farming. Just ns 
in other counties in the western part of Texas, Dickens 
County has periods of drought and only occasional years 
of adequate rainfall, During the dry years satisfactory 
yields are obtained only from the best dryland soils and 
from irrigated soils. Both water erosion and soil blowing 
are hazards in most areas. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds 
of soils are in Dickens County, where they are located, 
and how they can be used. They went into the county 
knowing they likely would find many soils they had al- 
ready seen, and perhaps some they had not. As they trav- 
eled over the county, they observed steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; size and speed of streams; kinds of 
native plants or crops; kinds of rock; and many facts 
about the soils They dug many holes to expose soil pro- 
files, A profile is the sequence of natural layers, or hori- 
zons, in a soil; it extends from the surface down to the 
rock material that has not been changed much by leach- 
ing or by roots of plants, 

The soil scientists made comparisons nmong the 
protiles they studied, and they compared these profiles 
with those in counties nearby and in places more dis- 
tant. They classified and named the soils according to 
nationwide, uniform procedures. To use this soil survey 
efficiently, it is necessary to know the kinds of groupings 
most used in a local soil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture ји the surface layer, 
the major horizons of all the soils of one series are simi- 
lar in thickness, arrangement, and other important сћаг- 


acteristics. Each soil series is named for a town or other 
geographic feature near the place where a soil of that 
series was first observed and mapped. Abilene and Miles, 
for example, аге the names of two soil series. АП the 
soils in the United States having the same series name 
ure essentially alike in those characteristics that affect 
their behavior in the natural, undisturbed landscape. 
Soils of one series can differ somewhat in texture of the 
surface soil and in slope, stoniness, or some other char- 
acteristic that affects use of the soils by man. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in the texture 
of their surface layer. According to such differences in 
texture, separations called soil types are made, Within a 
series, all the soils having n surface layer of the same 
texture belong to one soil type. Miles fine sandy loam 
und Miles Joamy fine sand are two soil types in the Miles 
series, The diference in the texture of their surface 
layers is apparent from their names. 

Some types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affect- 
ing their use, that practical suggestions about their man- 
agement could not be made if they were shown on the 
soil map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into 


Figure I.—Location of Dickens County in Texas. 
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phases. The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that 
atfects management, For example, Miles fine sandy loam, 
1 to 3 percent slo is one of four phases of Miles fine 
sundy Dona а soil type that has a slope range of 0 to 8 
percent, 

After n guide for classifying and naming the soils 
had been worked out, the soil scientists drew the bound- 
aries of the individual soils on aerial photographs. 
These photographs show buildings, field borders, trees, 
and other details that help in drawing boundaries accu- 
rately. The soil map at the back of this survey was pre- 
pared from the aerial photographs. | 

The areas shown on а soil map are called ma ping 
mits, On most maps detailed enough to be useful in 
planning manugement of farms and fields, а mapping 
unit is nearly equivalent to а soil type or a phase of а 
soil type. It is not exactly equivalent, because it is not 
practical to show on such a map all the small, seattered 
bits of soil of some other kind that have been seen 
within an area that is dominantly of a recognized type or 
phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientists 
have a problem of delineating areas where different kinds 
of soils are so intricately mixed or occur in such small 
individual tracts that it is not practical to show them 
separately on the map. They show such a mixture of soils 
as one mapping unit and call it а soil complex. Ordi- 
narily, a soil complex is named for the major kinds of 
soil in it, for example, Quinlan-Cottonwood complex. 
Another kind of mapping unit is the soil association. It 
is a large acreage that consists of two or more soils and 
is uniform in pattern and proportion of the dominant 
soils, though these soils may differ greatly. An example 
is Berda-Potter association, 3 to 30 percent slopes. 

Most, surveys include areas where the soil material is 
во rocky, so shallow, or so frequently worked by wind 
and water that it cannot be classified by soil series. These 
areas are shown on the soil map like other mappin 
units, but they are given descriptive names, such as Roc 
outcrop and Rough broken land, and are called land 
types, 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils 
are taken, ns needed, for laboratory measurements and 
for engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same 
kinds of soils in other places are assembled. Data on 
yields of crops under defined practices are assembled 

rom farm records and from field or plot experiments 
on the same kinds of soils. Yields WE e defined man- 
agement are estimated for selected soils. 

Only part of a soil survey is done when the soils have 
been named, described, and delineated on the map, and 
the Iaboratory data and yield data have been nasem- 
bled. The mass of detailed information then needs to be 
organized in such a way as to be readily useful to differ- 
ent groups of readers, among them farmers, ranchers, 
managers of rangeland, engineers, and homeowners. 
Grouping soils that пте similar in suitability for each 
specified use is the method of organization commonly 
used in soil surveys. On the basis of yield and practice 
tables and other data, the soil scientists set up trial 
groups. They test these groups by further study and by 
consultation with farmers, agronomists, engineers, and 
others; then they adjust the groups according to the 


results of their studies and consultation. The groups that 
are finally evolved reflect up-to-date knowledge of the 
soils and their behavior under present methods of use 
and management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the buck of this survey shows, 
in color, the soil associations in Dickens County. A soil 
association is a landscape that has a distmetive propor- 
tional pattern of soils. It normally consists of one or 
more major soils and at least one minor soll, and it is 
named for the major soils, The soils in one association 
may occur in another, but in a different, pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people 
who want a general idea of the soils in a county, who 
want to compare different parts of a county, or who 
want to know the location of large tracts that are suit- 
able for а certain kind of farming or other land use. 
Such a map is not suitable for planning the management 
of a farm or field, because the soils in any one associa- 
tion. ordinarily differ in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, 
and other characteristics that affect, management. 

The seven soil associations in this county are each 
described in the following pages. The terms for texture 
used in the title for several of the associations apply to 
the surface layer. For example, in the title for associa- 
po 1, the word “loamy” refers to texture of the surface 
ayer. 


1. Woodward-Quinlan-Cottonwood association 


Moderately deep to very shallow, loamy soils of the 
breaks 


This association of loamy soils is mainly in the south- 
eastern part of the county. It includes the aren known 
locally as the Croton Breaks, n rough, rolling and slop- 
ing area dissected by deeply cut drainageways that have 
steep sides (fig. 2). These drainageways empty periodic 
runoff into Croton Creek. This association makes up 
about 33 percent of the county. 

Woodward soils make up about 20 percent of this 
association, They have a surface layer of reddish-brown 
loam and a subsoil of friable, red loam. Quinlan soils, 
which make up about 20 percent, are shallow, red ver 
fine sandy loams underlain by sandstone. Both Wood- 
ward and Quinlan soils are in the smoother, rolling parts 
of the association. Cottonwood soils, which make up 15 
percent of the association, are in the rougher parts, These 
are very shallow soils underlain by gypsum. 

The rest of this association consists of small areas of 
Carey, Enterprise, Olton, Vernon, and Yahola soils and 
areas of Rough broken land and Brenks-Alluvinl land 
complex. 

ore than 95 percent, of this association occurs within 
a few large ranches and is used as range. Water erosion 
is a hazard because of the steep slopes. 


2. Olton-Weymouth-Abilene association 
Nearly level to moderately sloping, chiefly deep, loamy 
soils 


This association of loamy soils is mainly in the south- 
central part of the county, where the topography con- 
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Figure 2,—Top, typical area of association 1; bottom, a rough, broken, and steep part of association 1. 
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sists of low, gently rolling ridges and knolls dissected by 
seattered creeks or drainageways (fig. 8). This associn- 
tion makes up abont 18 percent of the county. 

Olton soils, which make up about 50 percent of this 
association, have n surface layer of reddish-brown clay 
loam and à compact subsoil of blocky heavy clay loam. 
Weymonth soils, which make up 15 percent, have a limy 
surface layer of reddish-brown clay loam and а subsoil 
of triable, subangular blocky clay loam. A caliche layer 
is near the surface, Abilene soils make up about 10 per- 
cent of the association. They have a surface layer of 
grayish-brown clay loam and a subsoil of dark-brown to 
dark grayish-brown, blocky light clay. 

The rest of this association consists of areas of Miles, 
Spur, Vernon, and Woodward soils. 

About half of this association is cultivated. Cotton, 
sorghum, and small grain are the main crops. The soils 
are fertile and easy to till. Low rainfall and droughti- 
ness are the main limitations, Water erosion and soil 
blowing are slight to moderate hazards. 


3. Miles association 
Nearly level to sloping, deep, loamy and sandy soils 


This association of loamy and sandy soils occurs on 
rolling plains cut by scattered drainageways and creeks. 
It makes up about 18 percent of the county, 

Miles soils make up about 75 percent of this associa- 
tion. They have а surface layer of brown to reddish- 
brown fine sandy loam or loamy fine sand and a subsoil 
of reddish-brown sandy clay loam. 

The rest of this association consists of Brownfield, 
Mansker, Meno, and other minor soils. 

Most of the association is cultivated. Cotton, soybeans, 
and small grain are the main craps, Water erosion and 
soil blowing are moderate to severe hazards. 


4, Brownfield-Nobscot association 
Undulating, deep, sandy soils 


This association of sandy soils occurs mainly in the 
northeastern part of the county. It makes up about 12 
percent of the connty. 

_ Brownfield soils make up about 50 percent of this nssocia- 
tion. They have n surface layer of brown to very pale 
brown fine sand and a subsoil of reddish-brown sandy 
clay loam. Nobscot soils make up 25 percent. They have a 
surface layer similar to that of Brownfield soils but have 
a subsoil of reddish-yellow light fine sandy loam. 

The rest of this association consists of small areas of 
Miles, Olton, and Weymouth soils. 

Most of this association is used as range. A few areas 
were once cultivated but have been abandoned because 
of soil blowing. The soils are low in available plant 
nutrients and in available moisture capacity. 
clayey soils 


5. Rough broken land-Berda-Mansker association 


Rough lands and moderately sloping to steep soils below 
the caprock 


This association forms a band, one-half mile to 5 miles 
wide, in the northwestern part of the county. It is below 
and roughly parallel to the eaprock escarpment, The to- 


pography consists of numerous hills, slopes, and vall 
and the pattern of soils is complex (fig, 4). This associa 
makes up about 8 percent of the county. 

Rough broken land makes up about 83 percent of 
association. Berda soils, which make up about 93 
cent, have n surface layer of grayish-brown loam ar 
subsoil of pale-brown loam. Mansker soils, which u 
up 14 percent, have a surface lnyer of grayish-brow) 
brown fine sandy loam or loam and a subsoil of p 
brown loam to clay loam. Mansker soils are shallo 
than Berda soils and are higher in lime content. 

The rest of this association consists of Potter soils 
less extensive areas of Bippus, Mobeetie, Miles, 51 
and Vernon soils. 

Most of this association is used as range consisting 
short, mid, and tall grasses, 


6. Pullman association 
Nearly level to gently sloping, deep, loamy soila 


This association is in the northwestern part of 
county, The surface is smooth except for scattered 
pressions, which collect runoff. (See fig. 4.) This assoc 
tion makes пр about 6 percent of the county. 

Pullman soils make up about 80 percent of this assoc 
tion. They have a surface layer of dark grayish-bro 
clay loam and a subsoil of dense clay. 

The rest of this association consists mainly of Loft 
Mansker, and Randall soils, all of which are in or ne 
playa basins. 

Most of this association is cultivated. The main сте 
are cotton, grain sorghum, and wheat, Small fields 
cotton are irrigated. Inadequate rainfall or poor 
distributed rainfall is the main limitation in dryla: 
farming. 


7. Vernon-Olton-Miles association 


Gently sloping to sloping, shallow to deep, loamy a 
clayey soils 

This association of loamy and clayey soils is most 
in the southwestern part of the county. The topograp! 
consists of ridges and knolls, This association makes 1 
about 5 percent of the county. 

Vernon soils make up about 40 percent of this associ 
tion. They have a surface layer of reddish-brown cli 
loam or clay and a compact subsoil of red clay. Olt 
soils, which make up about 15 percent, have n surfa 
layer of reddish-brown clay loam and a firm subsoil : 
reddish-brown to red heavy clay loam. Miles soils а! 
make up 15 percent. Their surface layer is reddish-brow 
fine sandy loam, and their subsoil is crumbly san 
clay loam. Olton and Miles soils have smoother rcli 
than Vernon soils. 

The rest of this association consists of areas of bn 
lands and of Latom, Stamford, Tillman, and Weymout 
soils. 

Most of this association is used as range. A few area 
mainly of Olton and Miles soils, are cultivated, Verno 
soils are too shallow and too droughty for cultivate 
crops and, in addition, are susceptible to water erosion 
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Figure 3.—Relationships of soils in association 2. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes each of the soil series and the 
mapping units in Dickens County, Texas. The procedure 
is to deseribe first a soil series and then the mapping 
units in that series. Thus, to get full information on any 
given mapping unit, it is necessary to read the descrip- 
tion of that unit and also the description of the soil 
series to which it belongs, 

The soil series contains a description of the soil profile, 
that is, the major layers of the soil from the surface 
downward. This profile is considered T or repre- 
sentative, for all the soils of the series. If the profile for 
a given mapping unit differs from this typical profile, 
the differences nre stated in the description of the map- 
ping unit, unless they are apparent from the name of the 
mapping unit. 

ome mapping units, for example, Breaks-Alluvial 
land complex and Rough broken land, are land types and 
do not belong to a soil series. Nevertheless, they are 
listed in alphabetic order along with the soil series. 

Following the name of each mapping unit is the sym- 
bol that identifies the soil or land type on the detailed 
map at the back of the survey. Shown at the end of each 
description are the capability classification and the range 


site group in which the mapping unit has been placed. 
The page on which each mapping wit, capability unit, 
and range site is described is listed in the “Guide to 
Mapping Units.” The approximate acreage and propor- 
tionate extent of each mapping unit are given in table 1. 


Abilene Series 


The Abilene series consists of deep, nearly level and 
slightly concave, slowly permeable soils on smooth 
uplands, mostly in the southern half of the county. These 
soils developed from medium-textured to moderately fine 
textured sediments. The vegetation under which they 
developed consisted of short grasses. 

The surface layer of a typical Abilene soil is about 7 
inches of dark grayish-brown, friable clay loam. The 
subsoil, which extends to a depth of 38 inches, is dark- 
brown to dark grayish-brown heavy clay loam to light 
clay. It is firm below n depth of 13 inches and calcareous 
below a depth of 28 inches. The material beneath the 
subsoil consists of light-gray clay loam over okl alluvial 
sediments, 

Typical profile of Abilene clay loam, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes (fig. 5), in a cultivated field 250 feet south of a 
county road and 0.3 mile east of the intersection of Farm 
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Tante l.—Approrimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 
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Weymouth clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. __. 
Weymouth olay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 
Woodward loam, 1 to 3 percent slope 
Woodward loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 
тоф qasaqa loams, 3 to 15 percent 
Рр A QS کے‎ iui 
Yahola very fine sandy loan... 2. 
„ pits, and other areas... * М 
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Figure 5.—Profile of Abilene clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, 
showing blocky structure in the subsoil. 


Комі 1565 and Farm Road 1302, approximately 3 miles 
northwest of Spur. 


Ap—O to 7 inches, dark grayish-browo (10YR 4/2) clay loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YIt 3/2) when moist; 


wenk granular structure: hard when dry, friable 
when molst; noncalcareous and neutral; abrupt 
boundary. 


B1— to 18 Inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) heuvy clay loam, 
very dark brown (10YR 8/3) when moist; compound, 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky and granular 
structure; hard when dry, frinble when molst; about 
5 percent fine pores and worm casts; noncalcareous 
and wildiy alkaline; gradual boundary, 

18 to 28 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) light 
clay, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when 
moist; modernte, medium, blocky structure; very 
hard when dry, firm when moist; distinct clay films; 
common fine pores; noncaleareous und mildly alka- 
line; gradual bonndary. 

28 to 88 inebes, graylsh-brown (10YR 5/2) light clay, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) when moist; moder- 
ate, medium, blocky structure; very bard when dry, 

834-000—70 2 


B21t 


BM 


firm when molst; distinct clay films; common fine 
pores; few films and threads of calcium carbonate on 
surface of peds; calcareous and moderately alkaline; 
gradual boundary, 

Clea—38 to 52 Inches, light-zray (10YR 7/2) сілу loam, light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) when moist; about 30 per- 
cent segregated soft masses and concretions of calci- 
um carbonate; caleareous nnd moderately alkaline; 
gradual boundary. 

002—502 to 64 Inches +, light-aray (10YR 7/2) clay lonm, light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) when moist; hard when 
dry, friable when molst ; enlenreous. 


Tho solum ranges from 80 to 50 inches in thickness, The A 
horizon is ñ to 10 inches thick. When dry, It ranges from 
brown to dark grayish brown in hues of T.5YR to 10YR. It 
Is one value darker colored when moist. The B1 horizon bns 
About the same color range as the A horizon. It ranges from 
clay loam to light clay In texture and from 5 to 10 inches in 
thickness, The B2t horizon ranges from 15 to 40 inches in 
thickness and from heavy clay loam to light clay in texture. 
When dry, it ranges from dark grayish brown to brown, and 
in n few places it is reddish brown. The hue ranges from 
7.5YR to 10YR. The structural aggregates range from moder- 
nte to strong in distinctness, from fine to medium In size, and 
from subangular blocky to blocky in shape. In most places the 
B22t horizon is one value lighter colored than the B21t hori- 
zon, It is calcareous in most places, When dry, the Clea hori- 
zon ranges from white to graylsh brown in hues of 7.5YR to 
10YR. The content of calclum carbonate ranges from 15 to 50 
percent. This horizon contains gypsum lu some places. 

Abilene soils are more clayey than Miles and Meno soils 
nnd have a more blocky stracture In the B2t horizon. Abilene 
solls are grayer than Olton and Tillman solls and typically 
ure slightly deeper Lo the Bat horizon. 

Abilene clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (AbA).—This 
soil hus the profile described as typical of the Abilene 
series, It occurs in broad areas and generally has n slope 
of 0.5 percent or less, 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of Miles, 
Olton, and Meno soils less than 5 acres in size, These soils 
are slightly redder and tend to have more sand in their 
subsurface layer. Also included were areas of Cotton- 
wood and Spur soils along natural drainageways. 

This Abilene soil is high in natural fertility, but a 
thin, hard crust forms on it after rains. It is more 
droughty than the sandy soils in the county. Light rains 
wet it less deeply, and heavy rains result in runoff. Thus, 
less moisture is available to plants. Most of the acreage 
is cultivated, mainly to cotton, sorghum, and wheat. The 
rest, is in buffalograss, tobosagrass, vine-mesquite, and 
mesquite trees. (Dryland capability unit IIce-3; irri- 
gated capability unit I-3; Deep Hardland range site) 


Berda Series 


The Berda series consists of gently sloping to moder- 
ately sloping, moderately permeable soils on alluvial 
fans and foot slopes below the High Plains escarpment. 
These soils developed in calcareous sediments. The vege- 
tation under which they developed consisted of short 
and mid grasses. 

The surface Jayer of a typical Berda soil is about 10 
inches of grayish- brown, friable, calcareous Joam. The 
subsoil, which extends to a depth of 48 inches, is pale- 
brown, friable and crumbly, ealeareous loam. The under- 
lying material is about the sume as the subsoil except 
that it is massive and not so porous or во crumbly. 
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Typical profile of а Berda loam in a pasture 50 feet 
west of а ranch road, at а point 1.2 miles northwest of 
intersection with a county road, 2 miles west of Elton, 


A1—0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) losm, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) when molat; weak granu- 
Jar structure; slightly hard when dry, friable when 
moist; about 15 percent worm caste and 5 percent 
calcium carbonate concretions; caloureous und moder- 
ately alkaline; gradual boundary, 

to 22 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) loam, brown 

(10ҮН 5/3) when molst; weak granular structure; 

slightly hard when dry, friable when moist; abont 15 

percent worm casts and 10 percent fine to medium 

concretions and films, threads, and soft masses of 
enlelum carbonate; esleareous and moderately alka- 
line; gradual boundary. 

to 48 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) loam, brown 

(10YR 5/3) when moist; compound prismatic and 

weak granular structure; slightly hard when dry, 

friable when moist; about 5 percent worm casts and 

10 percent fine to large concretions and soft misses 

of calcium carbonate; calcareous and moderately 

alkaline; gradual boundary. 

(2—48 to 00 inches +, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) loam, brown 
(10YR 6/3) when moist; massive; hard when dry, 
friable when moist; calcareous and moderately 
alkaline, 


The A1 horizon ranges from loam to light clay loam In tex- 
ture and from S to 14 inches in thickness. The structure is 
weak granular or weak snbangular blocky in most places but 
is compound prismatic in some. When dry, this horizon ranges 
from brown to light brownish gray or light brown in hues of 
T.5YR to 10YR, values of 4 to 6, and chromas of 2 to 4. The 
B2 horizon ranges from 10 to 25 inches in thickness, It gener- 
ally is lonm but is clay loam or sandy clay loam іп some 
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places. The structure ranges from weak to moderate, conree, 
prismatic to fine to medium, subangular blocky and granular, 
When dry, this horizon ranges from brown to plnklsh gray or 
very pale brown in hues of 7.5YR to 10YHR, values of 5 to 
T, and chromas of 2 to 4. The ВЗ horizon has about the same 
color as the B2 horizon, but in a few places the value 18 one 
unit higher. The texture of the ВЗ ranges from loam to sandy 
clay loam or clay loam. 

Berda soils have n thicker solum than Mansker and Veal 
воћа nnd a lighter colored surface layer than Bippus solls. 
Berda soils have а less sandy subsoil than Mobeetie solls 

Berda-Mansker complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes [BmD).— 
This complex occurs as irregularly shaped areas ranging 
from about 60 to more than 100 acres in size, It is on 
amooth, rolling terrain below the High Plains escarp- 
ment, in the northwestern part of the county, The slope 
is dominantly about 5 percent. | 

About 60 percent of this complex is Berda loam, 35 

ercent is Mansker loam, and 5 percent is Potter loam. 

ach delineation on the map contains both Berda and 
Mansker soils, but the percentage of each soil varies. The 
percentage of Berda soil ranges from 80 to 75, and that 
of Mansker soil from 20 to 60. The percentage of Potter 
soil ranges from 0 to 15. 

The Berda soil in this complex has the profile de- 
scribed as typical of the Berda series, It occurs on the 
sides of ridges and knolls. 

The Mansker soil occurs at the tops of the ridges and 
knolls. Typically, it has a surface layer of grayish-brown, 
friable, calcareous loam about 8 inches thick. The sub- 
soil extends to a depth of 16 inches and is pale-brown, 
friable, crumbly, calcareous clay loam. It is underlain 
by whitish caliche sediments, | 

This complex is not suitable for cultivation. Erosion 
is a persistent hazard, and many areas are shallow to 


caliche. (Dryland capability unit VIe-5; Deep Hardland 


site) 

Berda-Potter association, 3 to 30 percent slopes 
(BpF].—This association occurs as ey shaped bands 
on rough terrain just below the High Plains escarpment. 
The slope averages about 8 percent, Small drainageways 
100 to 600 feet apart, carry water rapidly into creeks and 
drainageways. 

Abcut 37 percent of this complex is Berda loam, 31 
percent is Mansker loam, 20 percent is Potter loam, and 
12 percent is Rough broken Jand (fig. 6), The texture 
ranges from loam to fine sandy loam. In individual areas 
the percentage of Berda soil ranges from 15 to 40, and 
that of Potter soil also from 18 to 40, The percentage of 
Mansker soil ranges from 15 to 40, and that of Rough 
broken land from 5 to 20. 

The Berda soil is on alluvial fans and foot slopes; the 
Potter soil is on the crests of ridges and knolls; and the 
Mansker soil is in convex areas between the Berda and 
Potter soils, 

, The Berda soil typically has а surface layer of gray- 
ish-brown, friable, calcareous Joam about 9 inches thie 
The subsoil, to а depth of 91 inches, is pale-brown, fri- 
able, porous, crumbly, calcareous sandy clay loam. Below 
n depth of 21 inches, the material is similar but is mas- 
sive and is less porous and crumbly. 

Ihe Potter soil typically has а surface layer of gray- 
ish-brown, friable, calcareous loam that contains numer- 
ous ealiche fragments and is about 6 inches thick. 
Beneath this layer is several feet of pinkish-white, 
weakly cemented caliche. 

The surface layer of the Mansker soil typically is gray- 
ish-brown, friable, calcareous loam and is abont 8 inches 
thick. It is underlain by about 7 inches of pale-brown, 
friable, crumbly, calcareous clay loam, and below this are 
whitish caliche sediments, 

This association is not suitable for cultivation, because 
slopes are steep, gullies are numerous, and the hazard of 
erosion is ponina It is better suited to grazing and 
wildlife, (Berda soil—dryland се ied unit Vier, 
Deep Hardland r site; Potter soil—dryland capability 
unit VIIs-1, Very Shallow range site) 


Bippus Series 


The Bippus series consists of moderately permeable, 
mildly alkaline soils on concave fans and foot slopes. 
These soils are moderately deep to deep over caliche. 
They developed from medium-textured to moderately fine 
textured sediments. The vegetation under which they 
developed consisted of short grasses. 

The surface layer of а Bippus soil in this county typi- 
cally is about 16 inches of very dark grayish-brown, fri- 
able clay loam.* The subsoil, which extends to a depth of 
28 inches, is brown, friable, caleareous clay loam. The 
underlying layer consists of light brownish-gray, cal- 
careous clay loam. 

Typical profile of Bippus clay loam, 1 to 3 percent 
slopes, in a pasture along a ranch trail 1 mile west of its 


‘The surface layer of typical Bippus solls is more than 16 
inches thick, and therefore the correlation of Blppus solls in this 
county may be changed In future surveys. 
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Figure 6.—An aren of Berda-Potter association, 3 to 30 percent slopes. In the background is а part of the High Plains escarpment, 


intersection with the county road, which is 2 miles west 
of Elton. 


А11—0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) clay 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) when moist; 
moderate, fine to medium, sobangular blocky etrue- 
fure; very hard when dry, friable when moist; non- 
calenreous and mildly alkaline; gradual boundary. 

A12— 8 to 16 inches, very dark graylsh-brown (1OYR 3/2) 
clay loam, very dark brown (LOYR 2/2) when moist; 
compound structure—moderate, fine to medium, sub- 
angular blocky and moderate, coarse, prismatic; very 
hard when dry, friable when moist; about 15 percent 
worm casts; noncaleareous and mildly alkaline; grad- 
unt boundary, 

12 10 to 28 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) clay loam, dark brown 
(10YR 3/3) when moist; compound structure—muder- 
ute, medium, subangular blocky and moderate, coarse, 
prismatic; very hard when dry, triable when moist; 
about 10 percent worm casts; caleareous and moder- 
ntely alkaline; gradual boundary. 

28 to 48 Inches +, Ught brownish-gray (10YR 0/2) сілу 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) when тој ; 
moderate, medium, subnngular blocky structure; hard 
when dry, friable when moist; ealenreous nud moder- 
ately alkaline, 


Cea 


When dry, the All horizon ranges from very dark grayish 
brown to dark grayish brown or dark brown in hues of 1OYR 
to 7.5YK. When this layer is moist, the valne generally 1s one 
поі lower. The structure is moderate. medium, subangular 
blocky in most places but ranges to moderate. medium, granu- 
lar and, Ii some places, to compound, wenk, prismatic. In some 
Arens the All horizon ји calcareous beenuse ef the deposition 


of limy material. The A12 horizon is similar to the A11 hori- 
zon, but in some places the color is one value higher and the 
prismatic structure is more evident. When dry, the B2 horizon 
ranges from dark grayish brown to brown nnd yellowish 
brown in hues of 10YR to T.5YR. The value generally is 5 
bnt In some places Is 4. The chroma ranges from 2 to 4. The 
Gea horizon ranges from faint to distinct, and the color range 
js wide in hues of 75YR to LOYR, When dry, this horizon 
generally has a range of 5 to 7 in value and of 2 to 4 in 
chroma, The texture ranges from lonm to clay loam, 

Віта soils have а darker colored surface Inger than Berda 
and Venl solis. Bippus solls lack the calenreons surface layer 
common in Spur solls and nre not stratified. 

Bippus clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (Bu8).— This 
soil has the profile described ns typical of the Bippus 
series. It occurs in the valleys, downslope from Вегі 
and Mansker soils and upslope from Spur soils. The 
нтв is mostly about 1.5 percent. 

neluded with this soil in mapping were areas that 
have a loam surface texture. These areas total about 10 
percent of the acreage. Also included were small areas 
of Berda, Spur, and Miles soils. 

This Bippus soil is moderately fertile, The hazard 
of water erosion is moderate, and the hazard of soil 
blowing is slight. Most areas are used as range and have 
а good cover of native grass, Some areas are cultivated, 
mainly to cotton, sorghum, and wheat. (Dryland capa- 
bility unit IITe-1: irrigated capability unit Пе-2; Deep 
Hardland range site) 
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Breaks-Alluvial land complex (8y)—This land type 
occurs as long, narrow areas that are between 50 and 
nearly 500 acres in size. These areas are mainly in the east- 
ern half of the county (fig. 7). The Breaks are along the 
sides of deeply cut, winding, intermittent drainageways. 
The dominant slope is nearly 40 percent. Alluvial land, 
which is nearly level to moderately sloping, is on the flood 
plains below the Breaks. 

Breaks make up about 55 percent of this complex, and 
Alluvial land makes up 35 percent. The rest consists of 
Cottonwood, Quinlan, or Woodward soils. In individual 
areas the percentage of the Breaks is between 85 and 65, 
of Alluvial land between 20 and 55, and of Cottonwood, 
Quinlan, or Woodward soils between 0 and 15. 

Where Breaks occur with Cottonwood soils, they have 
a rim or cap of gypsum (alabaster). Alluvial land con- 
sists of deep, reddish, loamy and stratified sediments. It 
is covered with vegetation. 

This complex is not suitable for cultivation, because 
Breaks are steep and Alluvial land is subject to flood- 
ing and water erosion. Grazing and habitat for wildlife 
are better uses. (Breaks—dryland capability unit, VIIs-2, 
Rough Breaks range site; Alluvial land—dryland capa- 
bility unit Vw-2, Loamy Bottomland range site) 
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Brownfield Series 


The Brownfield series consists of gently sloping to 
hummocky, deep, well-drained soils. These soils devel- 
one in sandy eolian sediments, The vegetation under 
which they developed consisted of tall grasses, 

The surface layer of a typical Brownfield soil is about 
25 inches of brown, slightly acid fine sand. The subsoil, 
which extends to a depth of 52 inches, is reddish-brown, 
friable, slightly acid sandy clay loam. The underlying 
layer is neutral, reddish-yellow fine sandy loam. 

Typical profile of a Brownfield fine sand in a native 
pasture 300 feet north of Farm Road 198, which is 2.75 
miles east of East Afton. 


А1—0 to 7 Inches, brown (10YE 5/3) fine sand, dark brown 
(10YR 4/3) when molst; single grain; loose when 
dry und when moist; sligbtly acid; clear boundary. 

A2—7 to 25 inches, very pale brown (10YR 6/4) fine sand, 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) when moist; single 
grain; loose when dry nnd when moist; slightly acid; 
gradual boundary, 

R2t—25 to 62 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/4) sandy clay 
loom, yellowish red (БҮН 8/4) when moist; moder- 
ute, very coarse, prismatic structure; very hard when 
dry, friable when moist; slightly acid; gradual 
boundary. 

C53 to 55 inches +, reddish-yellow 
sandy loam, reddish yellow 


(TEYR 7/0) 
(TAYR 6/0) 


fine 
when 
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Figure 7.—An area of Breaks-Alluvial land complex. 
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moist; loose when dry and when moist; noncaleare- 
ous nnd neutral, becoming sandier with depth. 


The A horizon ranges from 20 to 40 inches in thickness nnd 
from neutral to slightly acid in reaction. When dry, the Al 
horizon ranges from brown to yellowish red in hues of 7.5YR 
to 10YR, nnd the A2 horizon ranges from light reddish brown 
to reddish yellow, very pale brown, or brownish yellow in bues 
of BYR to 10YR. The A2 horizon is 10 to 30 inches thick In 
some places but fa absent in others. When dry, the Bat horl- 
жоц ranges from reddish brown to yellowish red or red in 
hues of 2.5YR to GYR. The texture is light to heavy sandy 
clay loam. The structure ranges from weak to moderate In 
distinctness nnd Їн fine subnngulnr blocky in some places. A 
BS horizon of yellowish-red flne sandy loam to sandy eclny 
loam ія present In а few places, The O horizon ranges from 
reddish yellow to yellowish red in color and from loum to 
fine sand in texture. In about 30 percent of the areas, Brown- 
Пеја solls are underlain at а depth of 34 to 60 inches by а 
layer of reddish-brown sandy clay loam, apparently а burled 
Dat horizon. 

Brownfield solls have a thicker and sandler surface layer 
than Miles soile They have a more clayey subsoil than Nob- 
acot solls. 

Brownfield-Nobscot association, undulating (bw).— 
This association occurs on hummocky plains. The slope 
is dominantly about 1 percent. 

About 65 percent of the association is Brownfield fine 
sand, and 35 percent is Nobscot fine sand. Included in 
mapping were smal! areas of Miles loamy fine sand and 
a few sand dunes less than 6 feet high and 50 feet wide, 

The Brownfield soil has the profile described us typi- 
cal of the Brownfield series. The surface layer of the 
Хођесоћ soil typically is about 36 inches of brownish, 
slightly acid fine sand, The subsoil, which extends to a 
depth of 54 inches, is reddish-yellow, medium acid line 
sandy loam. The underlying material is neutral, red- 
dish-yellow fine sand. 

This association is used ошо аз range. It should not 
be cultivated unless irrigated, The soils absorb moisture 
readily and, during periods of normal rainfall, lose no 
water through runoff, but they are highly susceptible to 
soil blowing. Some cropped areas have been damaged 
severely. (Dryland capability unit VIe-1; irrigated capa- 
bility unit IVe-7; Deep Sand range site) 


Carey Series 


The Carey series consists of gently sloping to moder- 
ately sloping, deep, moderately permeable, neutral to 
mildly кыйла, well-drained solls. These soils are in the 
uplands in the eastern pet of the county. They devel- 
oped in caleareous, alkaline Permian packsand and soft 
sandstone. The vegetation under which they developed 
consisted of short and mid grasses. 

The surface layer of a typical Carey soil is about 10 
inches of reddish-brown, friable, mildly alkaline loam, 
The subsoil, which extends to a depth of 38 inches, is 
reddish, friable, crumbly sandy clay loam. The lower 
part is calcareous. The underlying material is calcareous, 
red loam. Lime pebbles occur in the upper part. 

Typical profile of Carey loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, in 
a pasture 1,600 feet north of U.S. Highway No, 82, nt a 
point 1.1 miles west of the South Wichita River bridge 
on this highway and about 14 miles east of Dickens. 

А1—0 to 10 Inches, reddish-brown (GYR 4/3) loam, dark red- 


dish brown (SYR 3/3) when molst; moderate, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard when dry, 


friable when molst; nonenlenreous aud mildly alka- 
line; clear boundary. 

B2t—10 to 24 Inches, reddish-brown (GYR 4/4) sandy clay 
loam, dark reddish brown (5YR 8/4) when miolst; 
compound structure—moderate, fine, subangular 
blocky and weak granular; very hard when dry, fri- 
able when molst; about 5 percent worm casts and 2 
percent One pores; few patchy clay skins; nonenl- 
enreous and mildly alkaline; gradual boundary. 

R3—24 to 38 inches, yellowlsh-red (GYR 5/0) light sandy clay 
loam, yellowish red (GYR 4/0) when molst; com- 
pound structure—moderate, tine, subangular blocky 
and weak granular; very bard when dry, friable when 
molst; few films und threads of calcium carbonate; 
enlenreous nnd moderately alkaline; gradual bound: 


ary. 

Clea—38 Lo 50 inches; red (2бҮН 6/6) loam, red (2.5 TR 
4/8) when molst; weak granular structure; hard 
when dry, friable when moist; nbout 6 percent nodu— 
Inr concretions of смени carbonate; calcareous and 
moderately alkaline; gradual boundary. 

C2—100 to 60 inches +, red (25YR 5/6) loam, red (26YR 
4/6) when moist; hard when dry, very frinble when 
moist; calcareous nnd moderately alkniine. 


When dry, the Al horizon ranges from brown to reddish 
brown in hues of SYR to 7,5 YR, It ranges from lonm to silt 
loam or теку fine sandy loam in texture and from § to 14 
Inches in thickness. The B2t horizon, when dry, ranges from 
red to reddish brown in bues of 2.5YR to BYR, values of 4 
to 5, and chromas of 3 to 6. The texture ranges from light sandy 
clay loam to clay loam, and the thickness ranges frum 10 to 
24 inches. The sand fraction throughout the subsoll Is domli- 
пашу very fine. When dry, the ВЗ horizon ranges from 
26YR to SYR in hue, from 4 to Û in value, and from 4 to T 
in chroma, It ranges from heavy very fine sandy lon: to light 
sandy clay loam in texture and from 10 to 24 inches in thick- 
ness, The depth to the Clen horizon ranges from 30 to 70 
Inches, This horizou lg inconspicuous in many places and is 
lacking In some. 

Carey solls have a thieker aud more clayey subsoil than 
Quinlan und Woodward soils, both of which are enlvareous. 

Carey loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (Ca8).—This soil 
has the profile described as typical of the Carey series. 
It is in the valleys of small drainageways. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Woodward soils. Also included were areas of silt 
loam and very fine sandy loam, totaling about 15 per- 
cent of the acreage, 

This Carey soil is moderate to high in natural fertil- 
ity. It is used for both dryland and irrigated crops. In- 
ternal drainage is good, Water erosion and soil blowmg 
are slight hazards. (Dryland capability unit Lle-1; irri- 
guted capability unit IIe-1; Mixedland range site) 

Carey loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (CaC)—This soil is 
similar to the one deseribed for the series, but the sur- 
face layer is only about 8 inches thick and the subsoil 
extends to a depth of only 36 inches. The areas are in 
the valleys above small drainageways, some of which 
have been cut deeply by geologic erosion. They are down- 
slope from Woodward and Quinlan soils. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of 
Woodward soils less than 10 acres in size. Also included 
were areas of very fine sandy loam, totaling about 15 
percent of the acreage. 

This Carey soil is moderately fertile and is suitable for 
cultivation, Soil blowing is a slight hazard, and water 
erosion is а moderate hazard. (Dryland capability unit 
IIIe-2; irrigated capability unit IIIe-2; Mixedland 
range site) 
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Colorado Series 


"The Colorado series consists of nearly level and 
slightly concave, deep, dark-colored soils on narrow flood 
plains, These soils developed in stratified, moderately fine 
textured and moderately coarse textured alluvium. The 
vegetation under which they developed consisted of short 
and mid grasses. | до 

The surface layer of a fypical Colorado soil is about 
6 inches of brown, friable, calcareous heavy fine sandy 
loam. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches 
or more is brown, calcareous, stratified fins sandy loam, 
sandy clay loam, and clay loam, The average texture is 
sandy clay loam, 

Typical profile of a Colorado fine sandy loam, on the 
flood plain of a stream about 1 mile north and 0.5 mile 
east of the intersection of State Routes 70 and 208, in 
the Steele Hill community. 

А1—0 to 6 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/3) heavy fine sandy loam, 
dark brown (7.5YR 8/3) when molest; weak granular 
structure; soft when dry, friable when molst; canl- 
careous and moderately alkaline; clear boundary, 

Cê to 60 Inches +, brown (7.5YR 5/4) sandy clay loam, 
dark brown (7.5YR 8/4) when molst; weak, thick 
and thin, platy structure, related to stratification and 
the evident bedding planes; some strata are redder 
or sandier than the matrix; slightly hard when dry, 
friable when moist; calcareous and moderately alka- 
line. 


The avernge texture of the uppermost 40 Inches ranges from 
heavy fine sandy loam to clay loum. When dry, the A horizon 
ranges from dark grayish brown to reddish brown 1n hues 
of 5YR to 10YR. It is 1.6 to 2 value unite darker when moist. 
The texture ranges from clay loam to loamy fine sand, and 
the thickness ranges from 2 to 10 inches When dry, the C 
horizon ranges from grayish brown to reddish brown In hues 
of GYR to LOYR, The structure ranges from weak granular 
to thin platy; it is granular where there are many worm 
casts, Gypsum und strata of fine sand or clay occur in some 

laces. 

4 Colorado soils are less clayey than Mangum soils. They аге 

more stratified than Spur soils. 

Colorado soils (Cdj—These soils are on long flood 
plains that are 50 to 500 feet wide and have a slope of 
Jess than 1 percent, They occur in most parts of the 
county. 

The surface layer typically is about 6 inches of brown, 
friable, calcareous heavy fine sandy loam or loam. Below 
the surface layer and extending to n depth of 60 inches 
or more, the material is brown, calcareous, stratified fine 
sandy loam, sandy clay loam, and clay loam, The average 
texture 18 sandy clay loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping were small areas 
that are nonenlenreous to a depth of 6 feet or more, 
small areas southenst of Soldier Mound that are mod- 
erately saline, and a few areas near Afton in which the 
water table is within 6 inches of the surface, 

These Colorado soils are high in natural fertility, but 
flooding limits their use largely to range or pasture. Most 
of the acreage is used as range. Side-oats grama, blue 
grama, vine-mesquite, and western wheatgrass are the 
chief native plants, A few areas are cultivated to annual 
pasture crops, but these crops are frequently damaged 
by floods. (Dryland capability unit Vw-2; Loamy Bot- 
tomland range site) 


Cottonwood Series 


"The Cottonwood series consists of nearly level and 
slightly concave, moderately alkaline soils along drain- 
ageways and on ridges, These soils developed in loamy, 
calcareous gypsum. The vegetation under which they 
developed consisted of short grasses, 

‘The surface layer of a typical Cottonwood soil is about 
6 inches of dark grayish-brown, friable, calcareous loam. 
Beneath this layer is several feet of calcareous, weakly 
cemented gypsum. 

Typical profile of а Cottonwood Јошт in a native pas- 
ture 500 feet north of а county road, at à point 0.2 mile 
east and 3 miles north of Gilpin. 

Al— to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam, very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when moist; moder- 
ete, fino, zubangular blocky structure; slightly bard 
when dry, friable when moist; about 10 percent worm 
ensts; calcareous and moderately alkaline; abrupt 
boundary, 

C—6 to 60 inches +, white (10YR 8/1), weakly cemented, 
wenkly calcareous material, mainly gypsum, 


When dry, the A horizon ranges from dark grayish brown 
to reddish brown in hues of SYR to 10 R. It ranges from 
very fine sandy loam to clay loam in texture and from 2 to 10 
inches in thickness. The value is 8.56 or more below a depth 
of 7 inches. The © horizon generally is white, but it is brown- 
Ish or mottled with brown in some places. This material 
ranges from very hard to soft und is nonenleareous in а few 
places, 

Cottonwood solls are much shallower and nre more perme. 
able than Abilene solls They are shallower than Quinlan 
solls, which do not contain gypsum. 

Cottonwood soils, 1 to 3 percent slopes {CoS).—These 
soils have the profile described as typical of the Cotton- 
wood series. They occur above smal] drainageways. The 
areas generally are less than 50 acres in size, but a few 
are more than 100 acres. 

Included with these soils in mapping were stnall areas 
of a soil that is similar but has a surface layer more 
than 10 inches thick. Most areas contain n few spots, less 
than 100 feet across, of exposed soft gypsum. 

These soils are not suitable for cultivation, because 
they are shallow to gypsum and are low in fertility. They 
are used mostly as range. The native vegetation is a 
sparse cover of buffalograss and mesquite, (Dryland 
capability unit VIIs-1; Gypland range site) 


Enterprise Series 


The Enterprise series consists of gently sloping to 
moderately sloping, deep, well-drained soils of the up- 
lands, These soils developed in calcareous and alkaline 
very fine sandy loam blown from the creeks in the east- 
ern part of the county. The vegetation under which they 
developed consisted of short and mid grasses. — 

The surface layer of a typical Enterprise soil is about 
16 inches of reddish-brown, very friable, mildly alkaline 
very fine sandy loam. Beneath this layer is several feet 
of yellowish-red, very friable, caleareous very fine sandy 
loam. 

Typical profile of Enterprise very fine sandy loam, 3 
to 5 percent slopes, in a native pasture 0.3 mile east of 
Groton Creek along the ranch trail from Girard, in Kent 
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County, to the Beggs Ranch headquarters, which is about, 
20 miles enst-southeast of Spur. 

А1—0 to 10 Inches, reddish-brown (GYR 5/5,5) very flne 
sapiy loam, dark reddish brown (SYR 3/3,5) when 
moist; wenk subaüngulnr blocky structures; slightly 
hard when dry, very friable when molst; about 15 
percent worm caste; nonealeareous nnd mildly nika- 
line; gradual boundary. 

(1—10 to 72 juehes +, yellowish-red (SYR 5/0) very flne 
santy loam, yellowish red (SYR 4/0) when moist: 
Wenk subanzgular blocky structure; slightly hard 
when dry, very friuhle when moist; about 20 percent 
worn caste; enleareous and moderately alkaline, 

When dry, the AL horizon ranges from light reddish brown 
to brown lo hues of 5YH to 7T,5Y R. Tho thickness ranges from 
8 to 20 inches. The О horizon, when dry, ranges from light 
reddish brown or yellowish red to brown In hues of SYR ta 
TAYR. It ranges fron weakly calcareous to strongly caleare- 
ов. 

Enterprise soils have a thicker solum than Quinlan and 
Woodward soils, Enlerprise solls are underlain by uniform 
very tine sandy loam, whereas Yithola solls ore underlain by 
stratified sandy and loamy material. 

Enterprise very fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
(EnBj.— This soil is above Croton Creek. II has a profile 
similar to the one described as typical for the series, but 
the surface laver is about 17 inches thick, 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of 
Woodward and Yahola soils less than 6 acres in size. 

This soil is high in natural fertility, ТЕ is suitable for 
cultivation but їз used as range. The native vegetation 
consists mainly of blue grama, side-oats grama, buffalo- 
grass, sand tlropseed, mesquite, and cactus, Soil blowing 
and water erosion are slight hazards, (Dryland сара- 
bility unit Ile-1; irrigated capability unit IIe-1; Mixed- 
land range site) 

Enterprise very fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 
{EnC)—This soil has the profile described as typical of 
the Enterprise series. It occurs above the flood plain of 
Croton Creek. The slope is dominantly about. 3.8 percent, 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of Quin- 
lan and Woodward soils less than 15 acres in size and a 
few areas of silt loam or loam. 

This soil is high in natural fertility. It is used as 
range, The native vegetation consists mainly of blue 
grama, side-oats grama, bulfalograss, sand dropseed, mes- 
quite, mul a little cactus. Soil blowing is a slight haz- 
ard, and water erosion is a moderate hazard. (Dryland 
capability unit IITe-2; irrigated capability unit IITe-2; 
Mixedland range site) 


Latom Series 


The Latom series consists of sloping, very shallow soils 
on smooth, convex ridges and knolls in the southern half 
of the county. These soils developed in material wenth- 
ered from sandstone or from conglomerate rock contain- 
ing quartzitie pebbles and sandstone. The vegetution 
under which they developed consisted mainly of short 
grasses hut included some mid grasses and small woody 
plants. 

The surface layer of a typical Latom soil is about 9 
inches of brown and reddish-brown, frinble, mildly alka- 
line gravelly loam. Beneath this layer is hard rock con- 
sisting of sandstone and quartz pebbles. 


Typical profile of a Latom gravelly loam (lig. 5), in 
a native pasture 100 feet south of a county road and 
0.99 mile west of the intersection of this read and State 
Route 70; this intersection is approximately 3.0 miles 
north of Spur. 


A1i- 0 Lo 6 jnches, brown (T.5YR 5/4) gravelly loam, dark 
brown (TAYR 5/4) when molst; massive (struetnre- 
less) to weak subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard when dey, frinble when molst; about 35 percent 
tine quartzitie pebbles; nonenlenreeus nnd mildly 
ulknline; clear boundary. 

A12—0 to inches, reddish-brown (YR 4/3) gravelly loam, 
dark reddish brown iDYR 3/3) when molet; massive 
(structureless) to weak subaugular blocky structure; 
slightly Lard when dey, friable when moist ; about 35 
pereent fine quartzitie pebbles; calcareous; abrupt 
honndary. 

HK—9 to 12 inches +, tndorated vonglomerate o£ quartzitie 
pebbles mod sandstone 


When dry, the All horizon ranges from brown to redillsh 
brown in burs af BYR to IOYR. It ranges from gravelly loam 
to fine sandy logi in texture and from 2 ro 5 inches in thlek- 
ness, This horizon ія cnleareons in some pluces. The 412 
horlvan, when dry, ranges from reddish browu to раје brown 
in nes of BYR to JOY, This horizon is nonenleareaus in a 
few places. The quartzitle pebbles are coated with calcium 
rarbonate in some places, 

Latom solls are shallower and less clayey thon Vernon 
soils, They are much shallower than Miles and (tun soils, 


Latom gravelly soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes (50) — 
These soils have the profile described as typical of the 
Latomi series. They occur on smooth, ronvex knobs or 


Figure 8—Profile of а Latom gravelly loam 
number of quartzitic pebbles, 


showing a large 
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ridges und are oval in shape and generally less than 15 
acres in size. The dominant slope is about 5 percent. 

Included with these soils in mapping were spots of 
exposed rock less than 2 acres in size and small areas 
of Miles, Olton, and Weymouth soils. 

These soils are not suitable for cultivation, because 
they are very shallow and are low in fertility. Most areas 
are used as range, The native vegetation consists mainly 
of butfalograss, blue grama, catcluw, and dalea. (Dry- 
land capability unit VIIs-1; Very Shallow range site) 


Lincoln Series 


The Lincoln series consists of nearly level, deep, sandy 
soils on the flood plains of the major drainageways in 
the county. These soils dort in sandy alluvial 
deposits. The vegetation under which they developed соп- 
sisted of tall grasses. 

The surface layer of a typical Lincoln soil is about 
15 inches of light-brown, loose, calcareous fine sand. 
Beneath this layer is several feet of light vellowish- 
brown, loose, caleareous fine sand that contains layers 
of loamy fine sand, 

Typical profile of a Lincoln fine sand in an abandoned 
field along the flood plain of Cottonwood Creek, at a 
point about 1 mile southeast of the headquarters of the 
Spur Headquarters Ranch, 

A1 0 10 15 inches, light-brown (10YR 6/3) fine sand, brown 
(10YR 6/8) when moist; single gruin; loose when 
dry nnd when moist; enlenreous and moderntety alka- 
line; gradual boundary. 

C—15 to 60 Inches +, licht yellowish-brown (LOYR 0/4), 
stratified lonmy fine sand nnd fine sand; structure- 
less; loose when dry and when moist; caleareous anil 
moderately alkaline, 


When dry, the A1 horizon ranges from light brown to light 
yellowish brown in hnes of TTR to 1OYR, values of 6 to T, 
and chromas of З to 4. ‘The texture ranges from fine sand to 
fine sandy loam, and the thickness ranges from 6 to 30 
inches. The O horizon, when dry, ranges from brown to light 
yellowish brown In hues of 7T.5YR to IOYR, values of 5 to 7, 
und chromas of 3 Lo 4. 

Lincoln soils are sandler and lighter entored throughout the 
solam (han Spur soils, 

Lincoln soils (15). —The soils of this mapping unit occur 
on flood plains, mostly along creeks and drainageways. 
They are above the stream channel and below the udjoin- 
ing Spur soils, The slope is dominantly 0.7 percent or 
less. 

The surface layer of these soils is variable and ranges 
from fine sand to fine sandy loam in texture. A profile typ- 
ical ofen Lincoln fine sand is described for the Lincoln 
series, ^ | 

Included with these soils in لو ا‎ were areas of 
Spur soils totaling about 5 percent of the маара; spots 
less than 1 acre in size of silt loam ог silty clay loam 
over sand; and a few areas that contain thin strata that 
range in texture from silt loam to gravel. Also included 
were old creekbeds that were cut off from the main 
channel when the water changed course, 

These soils are Jow in natural fertility. They are sub- 
ject to recurrent floods and are highly susceptible to 
blowing. The water table normally is only 5 to 10 feet 
below the surface. (Dryland capability unit Vw-1; 
Sandy Bottomland range site) 


Lincoln loamy fine sand, loamy substratum variant 
(Lc), —This soil is on the high flood plains adjacent to 
Duck Creek. It adjoins Spur soils, The areas are irregu- 
lar in shape and свари less than 100 acres in size. 
The slope 1s dominantly 0.5 percent or less. 

The surface layer of this soil typically is about 30 
inches thick. Below a depth of 30 inches is several feet 
of dark grayish-brown, friable, caleareous clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of Spur 
fine sandy loam less than 5 acres in size and small areas 
of fine sand. 

This soil js flooded occasionally und is highly suscepti- 
ble to blowing. Most areas are cultivated, and during 
windy periods, small dunes tend to form. Sand dunes 1 
to 4 feet high and 6 to 15 feet wide at the base have necu- 
mulated along many fences. Locally, the plow Jayer has 
been winnowed, nnd as a result the texture is fine sand, 
(Dryland capability unit IVe4; irrigated capability 
unit IITe-8; Sandy Bottomland range site) 


Lofton Series 


The Lofton series consists of nearly level nnd slightly 
concave, deep. very slowly permeable soils of the uplands, 
These soils are subject to swelling and shrinking during 
alternate wet and dry periods, They occur on the High 
Plains and are above playas nnd below the surrounding 
Pullman soils. Lofton soils formed in moderately fine 
textured, caleareous sediments, The vegetation under 
which they developed consisted of short grasses. 

The surface layer of a typical Lofton soil is about 
8 inches of dark grayish-brown, friable, mildly alkaline 
clay loam. The subsoil, which extends to a depth of 64 
inches, is grayish, very firm clay that is calcareous in 
the lower part. The underlying material is light-gray, 
friable clay or silty clay loam. It has numerous lime 
pebbles in the upper part. 

Typical profile of Lofton clay loam in a cultivated 
field 50 feet, north of a county road, at a point 1.25 miles 
north and 1.5 miles east of McAdoo. 


Ap—) to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay loum, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 8/2) when moist; 
structureless; slightly bard when dry, friable when 
molst; nonealcareona nnd mildly alkaline; abrupt 
boundary. 

8 to 28 inches, durk-gruy (10YE 4/1) clay, very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) when moist; compound structure— 
atrong, medium, blocky to moderate, medium, gran- 
lar; very hard when dry, very firm when molst; dis- 
tinct clay films: calenreons In lower 8 inches and 
moderately alkaline; gradual boundary, 

B3—28 to 64 Inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay, dark gray (10YR 
4/1) when moist; compound strneture—strong, medi- 
um, blocky und week granular: very hard when dry. 
very firm when moist; distinct clay films on peds; 
about 10 pereent fine calcium carbonate concretions 
that increase in number with depth; calcareous and 
moderately alkallne; gradual boundary. 

Clen—44 to 72 inches, Ughtgray (10YR 7/2) clay, light 
brownish gray (IOYR. 0/2) when molst; very hard 
when dry, very firm when moist; about 15 percent 
fine und medium soft masses and concretions of calei- 
um eürbonnte; calcareous nnd moderately alkaline; 
gradual boundary. 

С2—72 to 80 inches +, light-gray (10YR 7/1) silty clay loam, 
gray (10YR 6/1) when moist; very hard when dry, 
very rm when molst; about, 10 percent fine soft 


nat 
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masses and concretions of culetum carbonate; cal- 
eyredua апа moderately alkaline, 


When dry, both the А and B2t horizons range from brown 
to dark brown or gray in bues of 10 R to TOIR, vutues of 8 
to б, and chromas of 1 to 2, The A horizon ranges from 6 to 
15 inches in thickness The B2t horizon has a compound 
structure that ranges from moderate to strong, lue to medl- 
um, blocky to sub&ngular blocky und weak to moderate granu- 
lar. This horizon ranges from 16 to 20 inches in thickness and 
from neutral to moderately alkaline in reaction. It Js non- 
eúlenregüs where the renetion Is neutral and is calcareous 
where the reaction Ds moderately olkaline, The B3 horizon, 
when dry, ranges from brown to light brownish gray in hues 
of TOYR to 10YH, values of 4 to U, and chromas of 1 to 3. 
The stracttire is compound and ranges from moderate to 
strong in distinctness, from medium to coarse in size, and 
from blocky to subangular blocky in shape, or 1s weak to 
moderite granular. This horizon normally is enlenreous, It 
ranges from 24 to 40 inches In thickness. The depth to the 
Mea horizon ranges from 50 to 70 inches, The nmount of 
valelom enrbonate ranges from 10 to 80 percent The depth 
to the parent material ranges from 00 to 80 Inches. 

Lefton нон are browner than Randall solls nud have a 
less elayey surfuce layer. 

Lofton clay loam (lo|—This soil has the profile de- 
scribed as typical of the Lofton series. It occurs in 
shghtly coneave areas. The slope is dominantly 0.5 per- 
cent or less. 3 re: 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of 
Randall and Pullman soils, totaling about 10 percent 
of the acreage, 

This Lofton soil is high in natural fertility, but а 
hard crust, forms on it after rains and deep cracks extend 
to a depth of 20 inches or more during dry periods. 
Drouglitiness is a limitation resulting from very slow 
permeability and the shallow penetration of moisture 

nring most rains, Soil blowing is only a slight hazard. 
Most of the acreage is cultivated, mainly to cotton, sor- 
glum, and wheat, The native vegetation consists mostly 
of buifnlograss and blue grame, (Dryland capability unit 
IIIce-1; irrigated capability unit 18-1; Deep Hardland 


range site) 


Mangum Series 


The Mangum series consists of nearly level, deep, very 
slowly permeable goils on the flood plains of Dockum 
Sreek and Spade Draw. These soils are subject to swell- 
ing and shrinking during alternate wet and dry periods, 
They developed in fine-textured, calcareous alluvial sedi- 
ments, The vegetation under which they developed con- 
sisted of short grasses, 

The surface layer of a typical Mangum soil is about 
10 inches of brown, friable, calcareous clay loam, The 
underlying material is reddish-brown, chiefly massive, 
caleareous clay to a depth of 36 inches. The material 
below a depth of 36 inches is similar but is less porous 
and more massive. In many places it contains crystals 
of lime and gypsum. 

Typical profile of a Mangum clay loam on the flood 
plain of Spade Draw, approximately 300 feet west and 
2 miles south of the headquarters of the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 

Ар—0 to 10 inches, brown (7.5YR 6/2) clay loam, dark 
brown (TAYR 4/2) when moist; weak granulnr struc- 


ture; hard when dry, friable when molest; calcureous 
nnd moderately slknline; abrupt boundary, 


сл 


(71—10 fà 30 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/4) clay, dark ren- 
dish browu (GYR 8/4) when moist; weak Llueky 
structure or massive; very hard when dry, friable 
when molst; few pores; few films and threads of 
calclum carbonate; ealenreous nnd moderately alika- 
line; gradual boundary. 

C2—390 to 48 inches , reddish-brown (GYR 4/4) clay, dark 
reddish brown (GYR 3/4) when moist; weak hlocky 
structure ur masslye; very hard when dry, drm when 
molat; few films, threads, und whitish crystalline 
masses of calcium enrbonate; caleareous and moder- 
ately alkaline, 


When dry, the Ap horizon ranges from brown ta reddish 
brown in hues of DYR to ТУН, The strnemre la elther weak 
granular ог weak snbangular blocky, The texture ranges from 
loam to heavy clay lonm, and the thicknesa from 5 to 18 
inches. The € horizon, when dry, ranges from brown to riwl- 
dish brown or red lu hnes of 2 Hun to T7,5YH, The structure 
ranges from wenk blocky to wenk subaniular blocky or is 
massive. Strata ая much as 2 inches thick occur in some 
places, These strata range from fine sandy loam to loam 1n 
texture, but the average texture of the © horizon is heavy 
elay loum or clay, 

Mangum sully are underlain by more clayey materia! than 
Spur solls. They аге much less sandy than Хаћоји solls. 


Mangum soils (Мо) —Тћезе soils are on the flood plains 
of Dockum Oreek ond Spade Draw. The slope is less 
than 1 percent. 

The surface layer is variable in texture and ranges 
from loam to henvy elay loam. A profile of a Mangum 
clay loam is deseribed пз typical for the Mangum series. 

Tashuled with these soils in mapping were small areas 
of Spur and Yahola soils and a few areas southeast of 
Soldier Mound, of n moderately saline soil. 

These soils are high in natural fertility, but they 
crack to a depth of 20 inches or more during dry periods. 
The native vegetation consists of bulfalograss, blue 
grama, vine-mesqnite, mesquite trees, and hackberry 
trees, Cultivated crops are sorghum and small grain. 
(Dryland capability unit lIce-3; irrigated a орик 
unit I-3; Loamy Bottomland range site) 


Mansker Series 


The Mansker series consists of convex, gently sloping 
fo sloping, alkaline soils of the uplands. They are Ape 
over cliche. These soils are mostly in the northwestern 
part of the county. They developed in moderately fine 
textured, calcareous sediments. The vegetation under 
which they developed consisted of short and mid grasses. 

The surface layer of а typical Mansker soil is about 
8 inches of grayish-brown, friable, porous, calcareous 
loam. The subsoil, which extends to a depth of 16 inches, 
із brown, friable, porous, calcareous clay loam. The 
underlying material consists of several feet of white or 
very pale brown, caleareous clay loam ог caliche. The 
upper part contains many limy pebbles. 

Typical profile of Mansker loam, 8 to 5 percent slopes, 
in a native pasture 500 feet north and 100 feet west of 
a corner of a county road, at a point 2 miles north and 
2 niles east of Glenn. 

A1—0 to 8 inches, graylsh-brown (or R 5/2) Маш, very 
dork grayish brown (10YR 5/4) when пина; moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; hard when 
dry, triable when moist; about 10 percent worm casts 


uni 2 percent fine pores; calcareous und mildly alka- 
line; gradual hauudarx. 
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B2ea—S to 16 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) clay loam; dark 
brown (10YR 4/8) when molst; compound structure 
—wenk granular and weak subangular blocky; hard 
when dry, friable when moist; about 30 percent worm 
casts nnd 2 percent fine pores; calcareous and mildly 
alkaline; clear boundary. 

Clen—16 to 36 Inches, white (10YR 8/2) clay loam, pale 
brown (JOYR 6/3) when moist; structureless; hard 
when dry, friable when molst ; about 5 percent worm 
casts, 2 percent fine pores, and 40 percent soft masses 
and fine to medium concretions of calcium carbonate; 
calcareous and moderately alkaline; gradual bound- 
ary. 

C2—30 to 00 inches , very pale brown (10YR 7/4) clay 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) when molst; 
structureless; hard when dry, felable when molst; 
20 percent soft masses and concretions of calelum 
carbonate; calcareous and moderately alkaline. 


When dry, the A horizon generally ranges from brown or 
grayish brown to dark brown in hues of 7.5YR to 10YR, but 
in some places it is reddish brown In a hue of SYR. The tex- 
ture ranges from loum to clay Joam and, in some places, to 
fine sandy loam, The thickness ranges from 4 to 10 inches, 
The B2ea horizon, when dry, ranges from brown to grayish 
brown and, in a few places, to reddish brown, The hue ranges 
from SYR to 10YR. The subangalar blocky structure ranges 
from weak to moderate iu distinctness and from flne to wedi- 
um in size. In some places the structure is wenk to moderate, 
coarse, prismatic, and in others it is weak to moderate, flne 
to medium, granular, This horizon ranges from loam to clay 
loam or sandy clay lonm in texture and from 6 to 16 inches 
in thickness. The depth to the Clea horizon ranges from 10 
to 24 Inches. The amount of calcium carbonate ranges from 
20 to GO percent. 

Mansker solls resemble Potter soils but bave a thicker 
solum. They have a thinner solum than Berda nud Miles soils 
and are higher in content of calcium carbonate than Miles 
solls, Mansker solls are darker colored than Veal soils, 

Mansker loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (Mc8)—This soil 
occurs as narrow bands on the crests of ridges and as 
oval-shaped areas on knolls. The dominant slope is about 
2.3 praes Ae en | 

The profile is similar to the one described for the 
Mansker series, but the surface layer is about 9 inches 
thick and the subsoil extends to a depth of 18 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of Wey- 
mouth and Berda soils, totaling about 10 percent of the 
acreage. Also included were scattered gravelly spots 
and, 1п local areas of the High Plains, areas of clay loam. 

Although this Mansker soil is poorly suited to culti- 
vation, slightly more than one-third of it is used for 
crops. It is limy and has а caliche layer that retards 
root growth. Soil blowing is a slight hazard, and water 
erosion is n slight to moderate hazard. (Dryland сара- 
bility unit Ife; irrigated capability unit I Пе-4; Deep 
Hardland range site) 

Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (McC).—This soil 
has the profile described as typical of the Mansker series. 
It, occurs on ridges and knolls, The areas are oval or 
irregular in shape and are mostly Jess than 25 acres in 
size. The dominant slope is about 3.8 percent. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of 
Berda, Potter, and Weymouth soils, totaling about 10 
percent of the acreage, and scattered spots of a gravelly 
soil. 

About one-fourth the acreage of this Mansker soil is 
cultivated. The areas are poorly suited to cultivation 
because the caliche layer near the surface retards root 
growth. Soil blowing is n slight hazard, and water ero- 


sion is a moderate hazard, (Dryland capability unit IVe- 
1; Deep Hardland range site) 


Meno Series 


The Meno series consists of nearly level to gently 
Wi deep, moderately permeable soils of the 
uplands. These soils occur in the valleys in the northern 
part of the county. They receive extra water from rm- 
off. They developed in water-laid deposits or plains 
outwash. The vegetation under which they developed 
consisted of short and mid grasses. 

The surface layer of a typical Meno soil is about 12 
inches of dark-brown to dark grayish-brown, frinble, 
neutral fine sandy loam, The subsoil, which extends to a 
depth of about 40 inches, is dark-brown, friable, mildly 
alkaline to moderately alkaline sandy clay loam. This 
layer grades to pale brown with increasing depth and 
is calcareous below a depth of 28 inches, The underlying 
material is white to pale-brown, calcareous loam to fine 
sandy loam or саћеће. 

Typical profile of Meno fine sandy loam in a cultivated 
field 50 feet south of a county road, at a point 1.8 miles 
north and 0,5 mile west of East Afton. 


Ap—6 to 8 Inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam, 
slightly darker brown (10YR 3/3) when moist; weak 
xzrnnülnr structure; slightly hard when dry, friable 
when molst; noncalenreous and neutral; abrupt 
boundary, 

AJ—S to 12 inches, dark grayleh-brown (1OYR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when 
molst; weak granular structure; slightly hard when 
dry, friable when moist; noncaleareous and neutral; 
gradual boundary, 

B2t—12 to 28 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) sandy clay 
loam, slightly darker brown (10YR 3/3) when molst; 
compound structure—moderate, very course, prismatic 
nnd moderate, medium, subangular blocky ; hard when 
dry, friable when moist; about 15 percent worm casts 
and 5 percent very fine to fine pores; noncalenreous 
und mildly alkaline; gradual boundary. 

B — 28 to 40 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) sandy clay loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) when moist; compound structure 
moderate, very coarse, prismatic and moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky; hard when dry, friabie 
when moist; about 10 percent worm casts and 5 per: 
cent very fine to fine pores; few films and threads 
of calcium carbonate on surface of peds; surface of 
реда is wenkly enlenreous, inside of рейх is noncal- 
careous; moderately alkaline; gradual boundary. 

Clea—40 to 62 inches, white (10YR 0/1) loam, white (10YR 
8/1) when moist; massive; hard when dry, friable 
when moist; about 10 percent of реда covered with 
films and threads of calcium carbonate; 10 percent 
soft segregations of calclum carbonate; calcareous 
and moderately alkaline; diffuse boundary. 

C2—62 to 80 inches +, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) henvy fine 
sandy loam; brown (10YR 5/3) when moist; mas- 
sive: hard when dry, friable when moist; calcareous. 


When dry, the A horizon ranges from dark grayish brown 
to brown or dark brown In hues of 7.5YR to IOYR, values of 
3 to 5, and chromas of 2 to 3. This horizon ranges from fine 
sandy loam to loamy fine sand in texture and from 8 to 24 
inches in thickness, Where It is loamy fine sand, it generally 
ts more than 12 inches thick. The B2t horizon, when dry, 
ranges from dark brown to brown In hues of 7.5YR to 10YR, 
values of 8 to 5, and chromas of 2 to 4, The texture ranges 
from loam to sandy clay loam. The Bat horizon is calcareous 
in about 26 percent of the areas, The ВЗ horizon is lacking 
jn about 50 percent of the areas, This layer is опе or two 
values lighter colored than the B2t horizon; the ranges In hue 
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and chroma are the same ax those ef the Bat horizon. The 
BS contains scattered spots and streaks that are redder, 
grayer, and yellower than the matrix, The Olea horizon dows 
not occur іш about 25 percent of the areas and is ill defined 
in many pinces. The deposition of cnleium carbonate by a 
high water table has modified the C horizon in a few places. 

Meno solls lack the red color of Miles soils, They are 
sandler and have a less blocky structure than Abilene soils. 
Meno воћа are less clayey than Portales solls, which are 
calcareous. 

Meno fine sandy loam (Md) - This soil has the profile 
described as typical of the Meno series. It occurs in broad 
valleys and is downslope from Miles soils. The dominant 
slope is 0.5 percent or less. | 

cluded with this soil in mapping were areas of 
Portales and Abilene soils less than 10 acres in size, Also 
included were limy areas resulting from a consistently 
high water table. 

his Meno soil is suitable for growing cotton, small 
rain, and sorghum. Water erosion is not a hazard, 

cause water drains off at a safe rate, Soil blowing is a 
moderate hazard. In a few areas the surface layer has 
been winnowed and is now а loamy fine sand. a Sgr 
capability unit 1116-3; irrigated capability unit Пе-3; 
Sandy Loam range site) 

Meno loamy fine sand (Me)—This soil occurs in the 
valleys. Only in undulating areas does the slope exceed 
1 percent. The profile is similar to the one described for 
the series, but the surface layer typically is about 15 
inches of brown, loose, neutral Joamy fine sand. The sub- 
soil is dark grayish brown. It extends to a depth of only 
38 inches and is underlain by calcareous, whitish sandy 
clay loam or caliche, 

cluded with this soil in mapping were a few small 
arens of fine sandy loam; areas that have a subsurface 
layer of blocky clay loam, totaling about 10 percent of 
the acreage; and, near East. Afton, n few calcareous areas 
resulting from a consistently high water table. 

Most of this Meno soil is cultivated and is suitable 
for growing cotton, sorghum, and wheat. Water erosion 
is not а hazard, because the infiltration rate is high and 
little water runs off during normal rains. Soil blowing 18 
a serious hazard. As a result of blowing, small sand 
dunes form in fields and along fences, especially during 
spring. In a few areas the surface layer hns been win- 
nowed and is now a fine sand. (Dryland capability unit 
IVe; irrigated capability unit. IIIe-s; Sandylsnd ranjre 
site) 


Miles Series 


The Miles series consists of nearly level to sloping, 
deep soils on broad plains in the uplands. These soils 
developed from moderately sandy, water-laid deposits, or 
plains outwash. The texture of the surface layer is fine 
sandy loam where the vegetation consisted of short and 
mid grasses and loamy fine sand where the vegetation 
consisted of tall and mid grasses. 

The surface layer of a typical Miles soil is about 11 
inches of reddish-brown, friable, neutral fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil, which extends to a depth of about 
52 inches, is reddish-brown, friable, neutral to mildly 
alkaline sandy clay loam. The underlying material is 
reddish-yellow, calcareous sandy clay loam. 


Typical profile of Miles fine sandy loam, 1 to З per- 
cent slopes, in a cultivated field 1,000 feet north of a 
county road, at a point 3.9 miles west of the intersection 
of Farm Rond 1868 and State Route 70. 


Ар-—0 to 11 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 5/4) fine sandy loam, 
dark reddish brown (SYR 3/4) when molst; strne- 
tureless; slightly hard when dry, friable when moist; 
noncaleareous and neutral; abrupt bonndary. 

2]t—11 to 24 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/4) sandy ay 
lonm, dark reddish brown (SYR 3/4) when moist; 
compound structure—weak, subangular blocky and 
moderate, very coarse, prismatic; very bard when 
dry, friable when molst; thin clay skins; about 12 
percent worm casts and fine pores; nonenienreous 
and neutral; gradual boundary. 

24 to 52 inches, reddish-brown (AYR 5/4) light snudy 
clay loam, slightly darker reddish brown (GYR 3/4) 
when molst; compound structure—weak, subangular 
blocky and moderate, very coarse, prismatic; bard 
when dry, friable when moist; thin clay films; non- 
enleureous and mildly alkaline; gradual boundary. 

C— 52 to 60 inches +, reddish-yellow (SYR 6/6) light sandy 
clay loam, yellowish red (SYR 5/6) when тон; 
structureless; hard when dry, friable when moist; 
calcareous and moderately alkaline. 


When dry, the A horizon ranges from brown to reddish 
brown in hues of GYR to 7.5YR; values of 5 and 4, and occa- 
sionally 6 where the texture is loamy Une sand; and chromas 
of 3 to J. The texture ranges from fine sandy loam to loamy 
fine sand. In some eroded areas the A horizon is sandy clay 
loam. The B horizon, when dry, ranges from red or yellowish 
red to reddish brown in hues of 2.5YR to SYR. The texture 
ranges from Ught sandy clay loam to loam, The subangular 
blocky structure ranges from weak to moderate in distinct- 
ness, and the prismatic structure ls course or very course in 
size. In about 25 percent of the areas there is a B1 horizon, 
nnd in about 40 percent of the areas there is a B3 horizon. 
The depth to the © horizon or to à Оса horizon ranges from 
50 to 72 inches, In 70 percent of the profiles observed, there 
was no Cea horlzon above a depth of 72 inches, The texture 
of the O horizon ranges from fine sündy lonm to sandy clay 
lonum, Sandstone, shale, or clay occurs In some rens at a 
depth below 50 inches, 


Miles soils are less gray aud more sandy than Abilene 
soils, They are redder than Meno solls, Miles soils have n 1689 
clayey and less blocky suhsoll than Ооп soils and a thinner 
and less sandy surface layer than Hrowntleld soils. 


Miles fine sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (МІА.)— 
This soil occurs chiefly as broad plains several hundred 
acres in size. It is below the more sloping Miles soils. 
The dominant slope is about 0.5 percent, 

The profile is similar to the one described for the 
series, but the surface Jayer typically is brown and is 
about 12 inches thick. The subsoil extends to n depth of 
60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of 
Olton, Abilene, and Meno soils, totaling about 10 per- 
cent of the acreage, and smal] areas of Soak. 

Most of this Miles soil is cultivated. Soil blowing is 
a moderate hazard. The surface layer has been winnowed 
in n few areas and is now a loamy fine sand. (Dryland 
capability unit IIIe-3; irrigated capability unit TIe-3; 
Sandy Loam e site) 

Miles fine dr loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes |M!8).— 
This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
Miles series. It occurs chiefly as broad plains several 
hundred acres in size. The slope is most commonly a 
little less than 2 percent. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Miles soils that have slopes of less than 1 percent and 
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some that have slopes of more than 3 percent. Also in- 
cluded were small areas of Olton, Veal, and Mansker 
soils. 

Most of this Miles soil is eultivated. Water erosion is 
a slight hazard, and soil blowing is a moderate hazard. 
The surface layer is only 4 to 5 inches thick in some 
cultivated areas, In spots within cultivated fields, it has 
been winnowed and is now a loamy fine sand. A few 
gullies about 12 inches deep have formed on long slopes 
where runoff has concentrated, (Dryland capability unit 
010-8; irrigated capability unit IIe-4; Sandy Loam 
range site) 

Miles fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (МІС). — 
This soil occurs on ridges and knolls, The areas gener- 
ally are less than 80 acres in size and are outlined by 
areas of less sloping Miles soils. The slope is most 
commonly a little less than 4 percent. 

The profile is similar to the one described for the 
series, but the surface layer is only about 9 inches thick 
and the subsoil extends to a depth of 51 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of Veal 
fine sandy loam, totaling about 5 percent of the acreage. 
About 10 percent consists of areas that have been dam- 
aged by moderately severe water erosion. Also included 
were small areas as much as 75 percent covered with 
waterworn, quartzitic pebbles. 

About two-thirds of this Miles soil is used as range, 
and about a third is cultivated, The main cultivated crops 
are sorghum and small grain. Soil Boro and water 
erosion are moderate hazards, The surface layer is only 
3 to 5 inches thick in some cultivated areas. In others 
runoff has concentrated in drainageways and has formed 

ullies 1 to 3 feet deep and 4 to 12 feet across. (Dry- 
and capability unit IVe-2; irrigated capability unit 
IITe-7; Sandy Loam range site) 

Miles fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (M!D).— 
This soil is on ridges and on side slopes of drainageways. 
Generally the areas are irregular in shape, are less than 
70 acres in size, and are outlined by less sloping Miles 
soils, The slope is commonly about 6 percent. 

The profile is similar to the one described for the 
eig oe the surface Jayer is only about 7 inches thick 
and the subsoil extends to a depth of about 51 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Mansker and Veal soils; areas of loamy fine sand, 
totaling about 10 percent of the acreage; and small areas 
as mus 1 аз 30 percent covered with waterworn, quartzitic 

ebbles, 

Р This Miles soil is not suitable for cultivation, because 
the slope makes water erosion a serious hazard. It is 
better suited to range. (Dryland capability unit VIe-6; 
Sandy Loam range site 

Miles loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (MIB).— 
This soil oceurs mostly as broad plains several hundred 
acres in size. The slope is most commonly about 1.5 
percent. 

The profile is similar to the one described for the 
series, but the surface layer typically is about 16 inches 
of brown, loose, neutral loamy fine sand (fig. 9). The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 54 inches and is underlain 
by red, friable, alkaline fine sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping were a few small 
areas that have lost most of their surface layer through 


Figure 9.—Profile of Miles loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
showing prismatic structure in the subsoil. 


erosion. Also included were areas of Miles fine sandy 
loam and Brownfield fine sand, totaling about 5 per- 
cent of the acreage. 

Most. of this Miles soil is cultivated. Water is absorbed 
readily, and little runs off even after heavy rains. The 
capacity for holding moisture and plant nutrients is 
low. Soil blowing is ñ severe hazard. Small dunes tend 
to form in fields, and dunes 1 to 6 feet high and 8 to 20 
feet wide at the base have formed along many fences. 
The surface layer has been winnowed in parts of most 
fields and is now a fine sand in local nreas. (Dryland 
capability unit IVe-4; irrigated capability unit IIIe-s; 
Sandyland range site) 

Miles loamy fine sand, 3 to 5 percent slopes (MIC).— 
This soil occurs ns areas irregular in shape and generally 
less than 100 acres in size. The slope is most commonly 
about 4 percent. 

This soil is similar to Miles loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, but the surface layer is about 14 inches 
thick and the subsoil extends to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Brownfield soils, areas of fine sandy loam, and areas 
on the crests of ridges and knolls that are 30 percent 
covered with waterworn, quartzitic pebbles. 

This Miles soil is used mainly as range. Soil blowing 
and water erosion are severe hazards. The surface layer 
is only 4 to 5 inches thick in some places. (Dryland 
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capability unit VIe-2; irrigated capability unit IVe-8; 
Sandyland range site) 

Miles soils, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (MsC2).—The 
low layer of these soils is about 8 inches of sandy clay 
oam to loamy fine sand. The original surface layer con- 

sisted of fine sandy loam to loamy fine sand, but vary- 
ing amounts of sandy clay loam have been brought u 
from the subsoil during cultivation. The subsoil, whic 
extends to a depth of 52 inches, is reddish brown, friable, 
neutral to mildly alkaline sandy clay loam. It is under- 
lain by red, friable, alkaline fine sandy loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping were small areas 
of Mansker, Weymouth, and Brownfield soils, Also 
included were small areas, on crests of hills and knolls, 
as much as 50 percent covered with quartzitic pebbles. 

These soils are cultivated, even though soil blowing 
and water erosion have removed the surface layer from 

about 20 percent of the acreage. Both sheet erosion and 
gully erosion nre evident. Gullies up to 3 feet deep and 
12 to 15 feet wide occur at intervals of 50 to 300 feet. 
Downslope from small gullies, stratified deposits 5 to 20 
inches thick have accumulated. Sand dunes 3 to 8 feet 
high and 8 to 25 feet wide at the base have aceumulated 
along fence rows, and dunes averaging 2 feet in height 
and 15 feet in width at the base have formed in some 
other areas, (Dryland capability unit VIe-6; Sandy 
Loam range site) 


Mobeetie Series 


The Mobeetie series consists of gently sloping to moder- 
ately sloping, moderately permeable, moderately alka- 
line soils, These soils are moderately deep to deep over 
caliche. They are on alluvial fans or foot slopes below 
the High Plains escarpment. They developed from moder- 
ately coarse textured, calcareous sediments. The vege- 
tation under which they developed consisted of short. and 
mid grasses, 

The surface layer of a typical Mobeetie soil is about 
10 inches of grayish-brown, friable, calcareous fine sandy 
loam, The subsoil, which extends to a depth of about 23 
inches, is pale-brown, friable, porous, calcareous loam. 
The underlying material is pale-brown, friable, calcare- 
ous loam that is coated with lime films. 

Typical profile of Mobeetie fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 
percent slopes, in a native pasture 3.0 miles north of 
U.S. Highway No. 82 and 1.0 mile west of the Duck 
Creek bridge on this highway. 

А1—0 to 10 Inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy 
lonm, dark grayish brown (10YH 4/2) when moist; 
wenk granular structure; bard when dry, friable 
when motst; about 5 percent worm caste; calearcous 
and mildly alkaline; gradual boundary. 
to 23 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) light loam, 
brown (10YR 6/3) when moist; compound structure 
—moderate, medinm, prismatic and wenk subangular 
blocky; hard when dry, frinble when moist; nbout 
15 percent worm casts; few films and threads of cal- 
cium carbonate on surface of реда; сијсагеопа and 
moderately alkaline; grndunl boundary. 

23 to 00 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) light loam, 
brown (10YR 6/3) when moist; compound structure 
—weak subangular blocky and weak prismatic; hard 
when dry, friable when moist; common Sima and 
threads of calcium carbonate on surface of peds; 
calcareous nnd moderately alicaline. 
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Cea 


When dry, the A horizon ranges from brown to light 
grayish brown or light brown in hues of TTR to 10YR, 
values of 6 to 6, and chromas of 2 to 4. The structure com- 
monly is weak subangulir blocky or weak granular, but it is 
compound, weak to moderate, prismatic in many places, The 
texture ranges from fine sandy loam to light loam, and 
the thickness ranges from 8 to 15 Inches. 

The B2 horizon, when dry, ranges from brown to pinkish 
gray or very pale brown in hues of T.5YR to 10YR, values of 
5 to 7, and chromas of 2 to 4. This horizon ranges from fine 
eandy loam to loam in texture and from 10 to 25 inches in 
thickness. The structure ranges from weak subangular blocky 
to weak granular but commonly is compound, weak to moder- 
nte, medium, prismatic. 

The Cea horizon bas about the same color ns the B2, but 
the value is one unit higher in a few profiles, The texture 
ranges from fine sandy loam to loam. 

Mobeetie solls have a thicker solum than Mansker and 
Veal solls. Mobeetie soils are more sandy пп Berda und 
Mansker solls, 


Mobeetie fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (M!B).— 
This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
Mobeetie series. It occurs as areas generally less than 50 
acres in size and is mainly in the northwestern part of 
the county. The slope is dominantly about 2 percent. 

Included with this soil in mapping were Mansker, 
Bippus, and Veul soils, totaling about 10 percent of the 
aer in some areus. 

Most of this Mobeetie soil is used ns range, but some is 
cultivated, 'The native vegetation consists of Dutfsiognisk 
blue grama, side-oats grama, and little bluestem, Cotton, 
sorghum, and small grain are cultivated. Soil blowing is 
a moderate hazard, and water erosion is а slight hazard, 
ar capability unit 0116-9 ; irrigated capability unit 

e4; Sandy Loam range site) 

Mobeetie fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (МЕС) — 
Most areas of this soil occur below the caprock escarp- 
ment in the northeastern quarter of the county, They 
generally are less than 40 acres in size. The slope 18 
most commonly about 4 percent, 


The profile is similar to the one described for the 
series, but the subsoil extends to a depth of only 22 
inches. 


Included with this soil in mapping were areas of 
Berda and Potter soils, totaling about 10 percent of the 
E and smaller areas of Miles, Bippus, and Veal 
soils. 

Most of this Mobeetie soil is used as range, but some 
is cultivated. The native vegetation consists of buffalo- 
grass, blue grama, side-oats grama, and little bluestem, 

orghum and small grain are the principal cultivated 
crops. Soil blowing and water erosion are moderate 
hazards. (Dryland capability unit IVe-6; Sandy Loam 
range site 


Nobscot Series 


The Nobscot series consists of gently undulating to 
hummocky, deep, well-drained soils of the uplands, These 
soils are mainly in the northeastern part of the county. 
They developed from unconsolidated, sandy, windblown 
material. The vegetation under which they developed 
consisted mainly of tall grasses and small woody plants, 
such as shinnery oak cdi lone sage. 

The surface layer of a typical Nobscot soil is about 
36 inches of grayish-brown to very pale brown, slightly 
acid to medium acid fine sand. The subsoil, which 
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extends to a depth of 54 inches, is reddish-yellow, 
slightly acid to medium acid fine sandy loam. The under- 
lying material is reddish-yellow, nearly neutral fine sand. 

Nobscot soils in Dickens County are mapped only in 
an association with Brownfield soils. This association is 
described under the Brownfield series, 

Typical profile of a Nobscot fine sand in a native pas- 
ture 1,500 feet north of Farm Road 193 und £ miles east 
of East Afton. 


A1--0 to 6 Inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) flne sand, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) when moist; single grain; 
loose when dry and when moist; slightly acid; clear 
houndary, 

A2—6 to 86 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) fine sand, 
light yellowlsh brown (10YR 6/4) when mole«t; single 
grain; loose when dry and when moist; slightly acid 
to medium acid; gradual boundary, 

B2t—36 to 54 inches, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 7/6) light fine 
sandy loam, reddish yellow (TTR 0/0) when moist; 
structureless; soft when dry, very friable when 
moist; slightly acid to medium acid; diffuse bound- 
ary. 

C—64 to 72 Inches +, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 7/6) fine sand, 
reddish yellow (TYR 6/0) when moist; structure- 
less; loose when dry and when molst; nearly neu- 
tral. 


When dry, the Al horizon ranges from grayish brown and 
brown to dark brown in hues of TAYR to IQYR. The thick- 
ness ranges from 4 to 8 inches, The A2 horizon ranges from 
Hight brown to very pale brown in hnes of 7T.5YR to 10YR. 
The thickness ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The B2t horizon, 
when dry, ranges from red to reddish yellow in hues of 
2.5YR to TAYR, values of 5 to 7, nnd chromas of 6 to 7, This 
horizon ranges from fine sandy loam to loamy sand in tex- 
ture and generally contnins layers 1 to 3 Inches thick of fine 
sandy loam and fine sand, A B3 horizon occurs in some 
places; it enn be distinguished from (he B2t horizon by a 
sHghtly coarser texture and a color value one unit higher, 
The © horizon, when dry, ranges from light red to reddish 
yellow in hues of Z5YH to 7.5YR. The texture ranges from 
loamy fine sand to fine sand. 

Nobscot solls have a sandier nnd thicker surface layer than 
Miles soils. They have n less clayey subsoil than Rrownfeld 
solls, 


Olton Series 


'The Olton series consists of nearly level to gentl 
Pp deep, slowly permeable soils on broad, smooth 
uplands, These soils are mostly in the southern half of 
the county. They developed from medinm-textured to 
moderately fine textured sediments, ‘The vegetation under 
which they developed consisted of short grasses, 

The surface layer of & typical Olton soil is about 6 
inches of reddish-brown, friable, mildly alkaline cla 
loam. Beneath the surface layer and extending to a depth 
of 33 inches, the material is reddish-brown to red, firm, 
blocky, mildly alkaline clay loam. The underlying mate- 
rial is friable, red, calcareous clay loam or loam, Numer- 
ous lime pebbles are in the upper part. 

Typical profile of Olton clay loam, 1 to 3 percent 
slopes, in a cultivated field 200 feet north of State Route 
70 und 1.6 miles northwest of Gilpin. 

Ap—0 to ñ inches, reddish-brown (AYR 4/8) clay Ionm, dark 
reddish brown (SYR 3/3) when moist; weak granu- 
lar structure; hard when dry. friable when molst; 
попсајсатеоив and mildly alkaline; abrupt boundary. 

AB—6 to 9 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/3) clay loam, 


dark reddish brown (SYR 3/3) when moist; weak, 
тепл, subangular blocky structure; very hard 
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when dry, Arm when molst; about 2 percent worm 
casts and n few fine pores; nonenlcareous and mildly 
alkaline; clear boundary. 

p21t—9 to 23 inches, reddish-brown (ПУН 4/3.5) heavy clay 
loam, dark reddish brown (SYR 3/3.5) when moist; 
moderate, medium. blocky structure; very hard when 
dry, firm when moist; about 2 percent worm casts 
and fine pores; noncaleasreous and mildly alkaline; 
gradual boundary. 

pB22t—23 to 33 inches, red (25YR 4/6) heavy clay loam, 
dark red (2.5YR 3/6) when moist; moderate, medi- 
um, blocky structure; very bard when dry, very firin 
when moist; about 2 percent worm casts and a few 
fine pores; mnonealenreons and mildly alkaline; 
gradual) boundary. 

C1en—33 to 52 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) clay loam; slightly 

darker red (2.5YR 4/8) when molst; hard when dry, 

friable when moist; about 20 percent soft masses 

and concretions of calcium carbonate; caleareous 

and moderately alkaline; gradunl boundary. 

to 00 Inches +, red (2.5YR 5/8) loam, slightly 

darker red (2.5YR 4/8) when moist; hard when dry. 

frinble when moist; represents slightly altered and 

wenkly consolidated sediments derived in part from 

the Permian red beds. 


When dry, the A horizon ranges from reddish brown to 
brown in hues of SYR to 7.5YR. The thickness ranges from 
5 to 10 inches, The AB horizon la less than 3 inches thick in 
runny places; in few places is tt more than 5 inches thick, 
The texture of the B21t horizon ranges from heavy clay 
loum to light clay. The structure runges from moderate to 
strong in distinctness, from Une to medium in size, and from 
blocky to subangular blocky in shape. The B22t horizon, 
when dry, ranges from red to reddlsh brown lu hues of 
2.5YR to SYR. The xtructure ranges from weak to moderate 
in distinctness. The depth to the Cica horizon ranges from 
ХО to 48 Inches, nnd the content of calcium earbonnte ranges 
from 10 to 40 percent, The depth fo the C2 horizon ranges 
from 40 to 70 inches. 

Oltop soils are less вапау than Miles воћа and have a more 
blocky and less prismatic structure. Olton soils are redder 
than Abilene soils and typleally ure less deep to the B21t 
horizon, 

Olton clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (OcA)—This 
soil occurs as broad, mostly flat to slightly convex areas, 
It is irregular in shape and generally between 100 and 
500 neres in size. The slope is dominantly about 0.5 per- 
cent, 

The profile is similar to the one described for the 
series, but the surface layer typically is brown and is 
about 8 inches thick, The subsoil extends to a depth of 
36 inches. f 6 ' 

Ineluded with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Abilene and Miles soils and areas that have a slope 
of more than 1 percent. 

Most of this Olton soi) is eultivuted. Natural fertility 
is high, but a thin, hard crust forms on the surface 
after rains, This soil is droughty because light rains 
do not penetrate deeply and water runs off during heavy 
rains. (Dryland capability unit IIce-3; irrigated сара- 
bility unit 1-3; Deep Hardland range site) 

Olton clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (Oc8).—This soil 
has the profile described as typical of the Olton series. 
Tt occurs mostly as broad, slightly convex plains. The 
areas are irregular in shape and usually several hundred 
acres in size. The slope is dominantly about 1.6 percent. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of Miles 
and Abilene soils, totaling about 5 percent of the nere- 
age. Also included were areas of Weymouth soils less 
than 5 neres in size and local areas that аге limy below 
the surface layer. 
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Most of this Olton soil is used as range, though large 
areas nre cultivated, Natural fertility is high, but à thin, 
hard crust forms on the surface after rains. Soil blowing 
is a slight hazard, and water erosion is a moderate haz- 
ard. This soil is droughty becanse moisture does not 
penetrate deeply and water runs off during heavy ruins. 
(Dryland capability unit IIIe-1; irrigated capability 
unit Пе-2; Deep Hardland range site) 


Portales Series 


The Portales series consists of nearly Jevel to slightly 
concave, deep, moderately permeable soils of the uplands, 
These soils are near Afton and East Afton, They devel- 
oped in moderately fine textured, calcareous material, 
prose old alluvium. The vegetation under which they 
developed consisted of short grasses. 

The surface layer of a typical Portales soil is about 
15 inches thick and is friable and calcareous. The upper 
part is grayish-brown loam, and the lower part is dark 
grayish-brown sandy clay loam. The subsoil, which 
extends (о a depth of about 30 inches, is pale-brown, 
friable and crumbly, calcareous sandy clay Јошт. The 
underlying material is white, calcareous sandy clay loam 
or caliche. 

Typical profile of Portales loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, 
in a cultivated field 250 feet north and 500 feet east of 
the Patton Springs School. 


Ab- to 8 inches, grnyish-brown (JOYR 5/2) loam, very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 8/2) when moist; weak 
granular structure; slightly hard when dry, friable 
when molst; enlesreous and mildly alkaline; gradual 
boundary, 

Al—S to 15 inches, dark grnylsh-brown (10YR 4/2) nde 
ciny loam, very dark grayish brown (LOYR 3/2) 
when moist; moderate, fine, sabangular blocky struc- 
ture nnd weak granular; hard when dry, friable 
when moist; caleareous аш mildly alkaline; gradual 
boundary. 

H2—15 to 30 inches, pnle-brown (10YT 6/3) sandy eclny loam, 
brown (10YK 5/3) when molst; flne snbangular 
blocky structure; hard when dry, friable when 
moist; about 30 percent worm casts and flne pores; 
enlenreous and mildly alkaline: gradual boundary. 

Clen—30 to 46 inches, white (10YR 8/1) sandy clay lonm, 
light gray (10YR 7/1) when moist; massive; hard 
when dry, frinble when moist; about 25 percent cal- 
cium carbonate; calcareous and moderately alkaline ; 
gradual boundary. 

C2—46 to 00 inches +, white (10YR 8/2) sandy clay loam, 
light brownlah gray (10YR 0/2) when molst: about 
J^ percent calcium carbonate; саћспгеоце. 


When dry, the A horizon ranges from grayish brown to 
brown in hues of TAYR to 10YR, values of 3 to 6, and 
chromas of 2 to 3. The thickness ranges from 10 to 20 Inches. 
The B2 horizon, when dry, ranges from pale brown to grayish 
brown or brown In hues of ТУН to 10YR. This borizon 
ranges from 10 to 20 inches in thickness, The depth to the 
Clea horizon ranges from 20 to 40 inches, The color, when 
the soil is dry, ranges from white to pale brown ar, in places, 
pink. The content of calcium enrbonste ranges from 15 to 50 
percent. 

Portalea solls have n thicker solum thnn Maneker nnd 
Venl solls and are darker colored in the surface layer than 
Veal воћа. 


Portales loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes Fo- This soil 
hns the profile described as typical of the Portales series. 
It occurs us sc tered, broad, mostly flat to slightly con- 
eave areas nene Afton and East Afton. The slope is 
dominantly about 0,5 percent. 


Included with this soil in mapping were areas of Meno 
and Abilene soils, totaling about 10 percent of the acre- 
age, and small areas of Spur soils. 

Nearly all of this Portales soil is cultivated. It is 
especially good for growing cotton, sorghum, and small 
grain. Natural fertility is high. Soil blowing and water 
erosion are only slight hazards. A few small areas receive 
extra water through runoff during heavy rains. (Dryland 
capability unit IIce-1; irrigated capability unit I-1; 
Deep Hardland range site) 


Potter Series 


The Potter series consists of convex, gently sloping to 
stenn calenreous soils of the uplands. They are very 
shallow over caliche. These soila developed in a mixture 
of loamy earth and caliche in the northwestern part of 
the county. The vegetation under which they developed 
consisted of a sparse coyer of short and mid grasses. 

The surface layer of a typical Potter soil is about 6 
inches of grayish-brown, friable, calcareous loam that 
contains many caliche fragments. Beneath this Ілуег is 
severu] feet of pinkish-white, weakly cemented caliche. 

Potter soils in Dickens County are mapped only in an 
association with Berda soils. This association is deseribed 
under the Berda series. 

Typical profile of n Potter loam in a native pasture 
about 100 feet south of U.S. Highway No. 82 and 7.6 
miles west of Dickens. 

А1—0 to 6 Inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) lonm. very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 1/2) when moist; weak granu- 
lar etructure; slightly hard when dry, frlahle when 
moist; nbont 20 percent culiche Cragmente and fine 
to medium concretions and soft masses of calcium 
carbonate. 

C—6 to 48 inches -+, plukishwhite (T.5YR 8/2) caliche, 
pinkish gray (7.5YR 7/2) when molst; many concre- 
tions and soft masses of calcium carbonate; moder- 
ately alkaline. 


When dry, the A1 horizon ranges from brown to light 
brownlsh gray in hues of 7.5YR to LOYR, values of 5 to 7, nnd 
ehromas of 2 to 3, The texture ranges from fine sandy loam 
to elny loam, and the gravel content ranges from 7 to 20 
percent. Calelum carbonate concretions cover as much as 30 
percent of the surface in many plnces In some areas the 
coarse fragments ore quartzitle pebbles. The С horizon is 
calcareous; about 50 percent consists of ealeinm carbonate. 
The upper part of this horizon is wenldy cemented in most 
places, 

Potter golla are similiar to Marsker solls but are much 
thinner, Potter solls are пота by caliche, whereas Latom 
soils nre nnderlain by snndstone. 


Pullman Series 


The Pullman series consists of nearly level to gently 
sloping, deep soils that cover more than 75 percent of 
the High Plains part of this county. These soils devel- 
oped from moderately fine textured to fine textured, cal- 
careons, alkaline sediments. Cracks at least 12 inches long 
and one-fourth to 1 inch wide extend to a depth of 20 
inches when these soils are dry. The vegetation under 
which they developed consisted of short grasses. 

The surface layer of a typical Pullman soil is about 
8 inches of dark grayish-brown, friable, mildly alkaline 
clay loan. Beneath this Inver nud extending to a depth 
of 4! inches, the material is brown, very firm, blocky 
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elay, It is calcareous below a depth of 22 inches. The 
underlying material is pink to reddish-yellow, massive, 
calcareous clay loam. Numerous lime pebbles are in the 
upper ри, 

Typical profile of Pullman clay loam, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes, in u cultivated field 50 feet north of a county 
road and 1.2 miles east of McAdoo. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark graylsh-brown (10YR 4/2) clay loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when molst; 
structureless; hard when dry, friable when molst; 
noncaleareons nnd mildly nlknline; abrupt boundary. 

B21t—S to 22 inches, brown (7.6YR 4/2) clay, dark brown 
(10YR 3/2) when moist; strong, medium tn coarse, 
blocky structure; very hard when dry, very firm 
when moist; evident clay films; nonculenreons; 
gradual boundary. 

H22t—22 to 44 inches, brown (7.5YR 6/8) clay, ellghtly 
darker brown (7.0YR 4/8) when molst; strong, 
medium, blocky structure; horizontal faces of рейв 
tilt about 16 degrees; discontinuous slickensides ; 
very hard when dry, firm when maist; evident clay 
films; lower few inches about 6 percent fine con- 
cretions of calcium carbonate; caleareous and mod- 
erutely alkaline; gradual boundary. 

B3—H to 50 inches, pink (7.5YR 7/4) clay loam, light brown 
(7.5YR 6/4) when molst; about 10 percent soft 
masses and fine to medium concretions of calcium 
carbonate; calcareous nnd moderately alkaline; 
gradual boundary. 

€—50 to 70 inches +, reddish-yellow (SYR 6/6) clay loam, 
yellowish red (БҮН 5/6) when moist; about 10 per- 
cent soft masses and concretions of calelam carbon- 
nte; enlenregus and moderately alkaline sediments. 


The thickness of the A horizon ranges from 3 to 6 inches 
in uncultivated areas. When dry, the Ap horizon ranges from 
Мом to very dark grayish brown lu hues of TOYR to 10ХП, 
The Bat horizon, when dry, ranges from brown to yellowlah 
red їп hues of SYR to T.5YR. The structure ranges fron 
moderate to strong in distinctness, from medium to canrse 
In size, and from blocky to subangulnr blocky in shape. The 
thickness ranges from 24 to 45 Inches. The B3 horizon, when 
dry, ranges from pinkish white to reddish yellow, This tori- 
zon occurs üt a depth ranging from 27 to 60 Inches, but ЈЕ is 
lacking in some places The depth to the © horlzon ranges 
from 50 to more than 75 Inches, 

Pullman soils are redder than Randall solls nnd have а 
less clayey surface layer. 


Pullman clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes FAI This 
soil has the profile described as typical of the Pullman 
series. It oceurs on the plains. The slope is most com: 
monly about 0.3 percent. 

Included with this soil in mapping were nreas of 
Lofton nnd Mansker soils, totaling about 5 percent. of the 
acrenge, and scattered playas less than 5 acres in size. 

Most of this Pullman soil is cultivated, and some is 
irrigated. Natural fertility is high, but a thin, hard crust 
forms on the surface after rains. Soi] blowing is a slight. 
hazard. Droughtiness is more severe than for the sandy 
soils of the county. Light rnins penetrate less deeply, and 
more water runs off during heavy rains, Thus, less mois- 
ture is available to plants. (Dryland capability unit 
111се-1; irrigated capability unit 115-1; Deep Hardland 
range site) 

Pullman clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes Pag. This 
soil is on convex slopes that surround playas. The slope 
is most commonly about 1.5 percent. 

The profile is similar to the one described for the 
series, but the surface layer is dark brown and the sub- 
soil extends to a depth of only 38 inches, The material 
is enlenreous below a depth of 20 inches. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Included with this soil in mapping were small arens 
of Mansker and Olton soils. Also included were small 
areas where runoff has concentrated and has formed 
gullies about 1 foot deep and up to 6 feet wide. These 
gullies are at intervals of 300 to 500 feet. 

Most of this Pullman soil is cultivated to cotton, sorg- 
hum, and wheat, Natural fertility is high, but a thin, 
hard crust forms on the surface after rains. Soil blow- 
ing und water erosion are slight hazards. The soil is 
droughty because water infiltrates slowly and the depth 
of moisture penetration is limited during most rains, 
(Dryland capability unit IIIe-6; irrigated capability 
unit 018-6; Deep Hardland range si) 


Quinlan Series 


The Quinlan series consists of convex, gently slopin 
to sloping, limy soils that are shallow over soft oT 
stone or packsand, These soils are in the eastern part 
of the county. The vegetation under which they developed 
consisted of short and mid grasses. 

The surface layer of a typical Quinlan soil is about 5 
inches of reddish-brown. very friable, calcareous very 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil, which extends to a depth 
of 14 inches, is red, very friable, calcareous very fine 
sandy loam. The underlying material is soft, red sand- 
stone or packsand. 

Typical profile of a Quinlan very fine sandy Joam in 
a native pasture 6.76 miles north and 2.5 miles west of 
Gilpin. 

Al—0 to 5 Inches, reddish-brown (GYR 4/4) very ie sandy 
loam, dark reddish brown (BYR 8/4) when moist; 
weak granular structure; silgbtly hard when dry, 
very friable when moist; enlenreaus and moderately 
alkaline; gendunl boundary, 

H2—H5 to T4 Inches, гей (25YR 4/0) very fine sandy loam. 
dark red (2.0YTR 3/0) when molst; weak grannlar 
structure; slightly hard when dry, very friable when 
moist; calcareous nnd moderately alkaline; grndunl 
boundary, 

C—14 to 24 luches +, red (2.4YR 4/6), soft, enlenreons 
Permian sandstone or packsand, red (2.5YR 4/0) 
when moist; nbout 10 percent bluish mottles. 


When dry, the Al horizon generally is reddish brown In n 
line of SYR, but in some pinces it is red, reddish yellow, or 
yellowish red lu hues of 24YR to SYR, This horizon ranges 
from very fine sandy Јошт to silt loam In texture and from 
4 to 10 Inches In thickness, The texture of the B2 horizon 
ranges from very fine sundy loam to silt loam, and the thick- 
ness ranges from 2 to 10 inches, 

Quinlan soils nre shallower than Wotslward soils. They 
lnek the layer of gypsum that underlles Cottonwood solls 

Quinlan-Cottonwood complex (Ос). — Тіз complex oc- 
eurs in irregularly shaped areas ranging from 50 to sev- 
eral hundred meres in size. It is chiefly in the Croton 
Breaks, Quinlan soils are in the smoother parts and have 
a dominant slope of about ñ percent. Cottonwood soils 
are jn the sloping, rougher parts and have a dominant 
slope of about 12 percent (fig. 10). 

Both Quinlan and Cottonwood soils occur in euch 
delineation on the map, but the percentage of these soils 
and of the component soils varies. On the average, most 
delineations contain 38 pervent Quinlan very fine sandy 
loam, 94 percent Cottonwood very fine sandy loam, 10 
percent Woodward very fine sandy loam, 7 percent 
Rough broken land, 6 percent Quinlan silt loam, and б 
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Figure 10.—An area of Quinlan-Cottonwood complex showing Quinlan solls in the smooth areas and Cottonwood solls on the knobs. 


percent Alluvial land. In individual areas the percent- 
age of Quinlan soils ranges from 25 to 75, and that of 
Cottonwood soils from 15 to 60. The percentage of 
Woodward soils ranges from 0 to 25, of Rough broken 
land from š to 20, and of Allavial Јапа from 5 to 20. 

Included with this complex in mapping were areas less 
than 20 acres in size of Woodward-Quialan loams and 
Rough broken land. Also included were small arens of 
mixed, fresh alluvial sediments at the narrow bottoms 
of some of the Jarger drainagewnys. 

The profile of the Quinlan soils in this ver dne is 
Similar to the one described as typical of the Quinlan 
series, but the texture of the surface layer ranges from 
very fine sandy loam to silt loam. The surface layer of 
Cottonwood soils typically is about 8 inches of red, very 
friable, calcareous fine sandy loam. The underlying 
material consists of several feet of soft, red sandstone 
containing numerous thin layers of soft, white gypsum. 

This complex is not suitable for cultivation, because 
the soils are steep and shallow or very shallow. Better 
uses for it are range and wildlife habitat. The basal 
density of vegetation ranges from 2 to 5 percent where 
geologic erosion is locally active and from 8 to 15 per- 
cent where such erosion is not active. (Quinlan < нај 
dryland capability unit VIe-3: Mixedland range site; Cot- 
tonwood soils—dryland capability unit VITs-1; Gypland 
range site) 


Randall Series 


The Randall series consists of nearly level and slightly 
concave soils on the floors of playa basins. These soils 
developed under periodically wet conditions from cal- 
careous and alkaline, moderately fine textured to fine 
textured sediments, When dry, they crack to a depth of 
20 inches or more. 

The surface layer of a typical Randall soil is about 
10 inches of gray, blocky, firm, mildly alkaline clay. 
Beneath this and extending to a depth of about 50 inches 
is gray, massive, very firm, mildly alkaline clay. The 
underlying material is gray, massive, firm, calenreous and 
moderately alkaline clay, 

Typical profile of Randall elay in a playa 300 feet enst 
of Farm Road 264 and 2.0 miles south of McAdoo. 

А1—0 to 10 inches, gray (2.5Y 5/1) clay, dark gray (2.5Y 
4/1) when moist; weak blocky structure to massive; 
hard when dry, firm when moist; noncalcareous and 
mildly alkaline; gradual boundary. 

AC—10 to 50 inches, gray (2.5Y 5/1) clay, dark gray (2.5Y 
4/1) when moist; massive; extremely hard when 
dry, very firm when molst; noncalcareous and mildly 
alkaline; gradual boundary, 

С—М) to 60 Inches , gray (2.5Y 5/1) clay, dark gray (2.5Y 
4/1) when moist; massive; extremely hard when 
dry, firm when moist; calcareous nnd moderately 
alkaline. 
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These solls generally are noncealcareous in the uppermost 
70 inches, but they are ealeareous throughout in some places, 
When dry, the A horizon ranges from gray to dark grayish 
brown or dark brown iu hues of 7.5YR to 2.5Y. The texture 
is elther fine sandy loam or clay, and the thickness ranges 
from 5 to 30 inches. This horizon has weak blocky structure 
or is massive where the texture 19 clay, ТЕ has granular or 
subnngular blocky structure where the texture is fine sandy 
loam. The AC horizon, when dry, ranges from dark gray to 
gray in hues of 1OYR to 2.5Y. The structure ranges from 
wubnngulnr blocky to blocky or is massive. The thickness 
ranges from 10 to 40 inches The depth to the O horizon 
ranges from 15 to 60 inches. A few concretions of iron and 
manganese occur in some areas below п depth of 12 Inches, 
nnd ocensionally there are mottles of olive or pale yellow. 

Hnndall soils nre grayer and have n more clayey surface 
layer than Abilene, Lofton, und Pullman soils. 

Randall clay (2a) —This soil has the profile described as 
typical of the Randall series, The areas generally are 
rounded or oval in shape and range from 5 to 160 acres 
in size. The surface is slightly undulating because the 
clay shrinks and swells during wet and dry periods. The 
slope generally is less than 1 percent. 

neluded with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Abilene, Lofton, and Pullman soils and small areas 
that have a thin laver of loamy material washed from 
the surrounding soils. 

About 60 percent of this Randall soil is cultivated, 
mostly to sorghum and small grain. These crops are not 
harvested, however, in wet years. (Dryland capability 
unit VIw-1; unit IVw-1, if drained; included in the 
adjoining range sites) 

andall fine sandy loam (87. Тһе areas of this soil 
generally are oval in shape and less than 00 acres in 
size. ‘The slope is less than 1 percent. 

The profile is similar to the one deseribed for the 
series, but the surface layer typically is about 10 inches 
of dark-brown, friable, alkaline fine sandy loam. The 
subsurface layer extends to a depth of only about 48 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas of 
Randall clay and of Abilene, Meno, and Miles soils. 

Most. of this Randall soil is used for raising cotton 
and sorghum. These crops are not. harvested, however, in 
wet years, Soil blowing is a moderate hazard. (Dryland 
capability unit IVw-1: included in the adjoining range 
sites) 

Rock outcrop (Ro)—This land type is mostly north and 
west of Dickens and east of the caprock escarpment, The 
slope generally is less than 5 percent. A typical area is 
75 percent Rock outcrop, 20 percent rock Jedges, and 5 
percent Rough broken land and a thin, sandy soil, The 
soil occurs in areas only a few feet square and consists of 
calcareous loamy sand and fine sandy loam, The soil 
material has accumulated between stones and rocks and 
generally is 1 to 6 inches thick. It is sparsely covered 
with grasses, small trees, and shrubs. (Dryland capabil- 
ity unit VIIs-1; Very Shallow range site) 

Rough broken land (Ru)—Three areas of this land type 
were mapped: steep, rough and broken areas along the 
caprock escarpment at the edge of the High Plains; 
steep, sandstone-eapped areas near Dickens; und strongly 
dissected areas of the Croton Breaks in the southeastern 
part of the connty (fig. 11). The slope ranges from 10 
to 70 percent. 

The areas nlong the escarpment are commonly referred 
to ns caprock areas. They are characterized hy rims or 


caps of indurated caliche and by steep, exposed rock of 
the Ogallala formation or regolith derived Бах it. Small 
tracts of Potter soils are common. 

Rough broken land near Dickens consists mostly of 
ridges and bluffs of Triassic sandstone and clay. The 
ridges and bluifs commonly have sandstone rims below 
which are clayey materials and scattered sandstone 
boulders. Small fracts of Vernon and Latom soils are 
common. 

Most arens of Rough broken lund are in the Croton 
Breaks, They are characterized by deep gullies and by 
rid and Шз of Permian sandstone and packsand. 
Geologie erosion has formed gullies in the soil material, 
which consists of highly erodible sand and silt. Most. of 
the ridges and bluffs occur along Croton Creek and its 
tributaries. Here, the areas are interbedded with layers 
of gypsum (alabaster), Small tracts of Quinlan and 
Cottonwood soils are in this area of Rough broken land. 
(Dryland capability unit VIIs-2; Rough Breaks range 
site) 


Spur Series 


The Spur series consists of nearly level, deep, well- 
drained soils. These soils ure on infrequently flooded 
bottom lands of the major creeks and drainagewnys. 
They developed from calcareous alluvial sediments. The 
e ар under which they developed consisted of tall 
and mid grasses. 

The surface Јауег of a typical Spur soil is about 18 
inches of brown and dark-brown, friable, calcareous, 
mildly alkaline fine sandy loam and clay loum. Between a 
depth of 18 and 40 inches, the material is brown, crumbly 
and porous, calcareous, moderately alkaline light clay 
loam. The underlying material is reddish-brown, loose, 
calcareous, moderately alkaline fine sandy loam stratified 
with Jonmy fine sand. 

Typical profile of Spur fine sandy loam in a cultivated 
field 100 feet north of a county road, at a point 0.7 mile 
east and 1.0 mile south of Dry Lake. 


Ар—0 to 8 inches, brown (7,5YR 5/3) fine sandy loom, dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/3) when molst: stracturéless; soft 
when dry, friable when moist: caleareous and mildly 
alkaline; abrupt boundary. 

A1—5 to 18 inches, dark-brown (7,5YR 4/2) llgbt clay loam, 
dark brown (7,5YR 3/2) when molst; moderate, 
medium, granular structure; hard when dry, friable 
when molst; about 20 percent worm casts and б 
percent very fine and fine pores; ealenreous and mildly 
alkaline; gradual boundary. 
to 40 inches, brown (TTR 4/4) light clay loam, 
dark brown (75YR 3/4) when moist; moderate, 
medium, granular structure; hard when dry, friable 
when molst; about 10 percent worm casts and 2 per- 
cent very fine and fine pores; calcareous nnd mod- 
erately alkaline; gradual boundary. 

CHO to 04 inches +, reddish-brown (5YR 5/4), etratified 
fine sandy loam ond loamy fine sand, reddish brown 
(SYR 4/4) when mast; structureless; soft when 
dry, loose when molst; thin lenses of lonmy fine 
капа; calcareous and moderately alkaline. 


When dry, the A horizon ranges from brown to dark gray- 
ish brown in hues of 7.5YR to 1OYR, It ranges from 5 to 28 
inches in thickness под from fine sandy loam to clay loam 
in texture, The structure ranges from weak to moderate in 
distinctness, from fine to medinm in size, and from granular 
to snbangular blocky in shape, In places the Ap horizon ls 
structureless. The AC horizon, when dry, ranges trou reddist 


AC—18 
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Figure 11—Rough broken land in the Croton Breaks. 


brown to dark grayish brown in hues of SYR to 10YR. It 
ranges from loam to clay loam or sandy clay loam іп tex- 
ture and from 15 to 80 inches in thickness. The © horizon 
ranges from stratified fine sandy loam and loamy fine sand 
pb solls are darker colored to a greater depth than 
Berda solls and are more stratified than Bippus solls. Spur 
solls nre underlain by less clayey and more friable material 
than Abilene soils. 

Spur clay loam (Sp)—This soil occurs mainly on the 
broad flood plains of Duck Creek and Dockum Creek, in 
the south-central part of the county. The areas are irreg- 
Шат in shape and less than 200 acres in size. The slope 
is dominantly less than 0.5 percent, 

The profile is similar to the one described for the 
series, but the surface layer is about 25 inches of dark- 
brown, friable, caleareous, alkaline clay loam. Between 
a depth of 25 and about 48 inches, the material is brown, 
friable, porous, alkaline, calcareous clay loam. The under- 
lying material consists of brown, massive, alkaline, calear- 
eous fine sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Abilene and Miles soils and areas that have a slope 
greater than 1 percent. 

This Spur soil is high in natural fertility and is easy 
to till. Most of it is cultivated. Soil blowmg is only a 
slight hazard. (Dryland capability unit TIce-1; irrigated 


capability unit I-1; Loamy Bottomland range site) 
pur fine sandy loam S- This soil has the profile 
described as typical of the Spur series. It occurs mainly 
on the broad flood plains of Duck Creek апа Dockum 
Creek, in the south-central part of the county. The areas 
are irregular in shape and mostly between 100 nnd 300 
acres in size. The slope is dominantly about 0.5 dev 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Meno and Abilene soils, totaling about 10 percent of 
the acreage; areas of loamy fine sand; and areas that 
have а slope greater than 1 percent, 

This Spur soil is high In natural fertility and is easy 
to till. Most of it is cultivated. Soil blowing is a moder- 
ate hazard. (Dryland capability unit IIIe-3; irrigated 
capability unit 1-2; Loamy Bottomland range site) 


Stamford Series 


The Stamford series consists of gently sloping and 
conenve, very slowly permeable, clayey soils of the up- 
lands in the western part of the county. These soils 
developed in calcareous clay weathered from red beds. 
They crack to a depth of 20 inches or more during dry 
periods. The vegetation under which they developed 
consisted of short and mid grasses. 

The surface layer of а typical Stamford soil is about 
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8 inches of brown, extremely firm, calcareous clay of 
subangular blocky and bloeky structure. Between a 
depth of 8 and 34 inches, the material is similar but has 
blocky structure. The underlying material is red, calcare- 
ous clay. 

Typical profile of Stamford clay, I to 3 percent slopes, 
in a native pasture 150 feet west of a county road, at a 
point 1.3 miles south and 2.6 miles west of the intersec- 
tion of Farm Roads 2565 and 836. 


Al—0 to 8 inches, brown (7.5¥R 5/3) clay, very dark brown 
(ТУН 3⁄3) when moist: compound stracture— 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky and milerute, 
fine and medium, blocky; extremely hard when dry, 
extremely firm when moist; about 2 percent worm 
casts and 2 percent fine to medium pores; calcareous 
and moderately alkaline; gradual boundary. 

АС—8 to Ml inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) clay, dark brown 
(Tank 4/4) when moist; moderate, fine ond medi- 
um, blocky structure; extremely bard when dirs, ex- 
tremely frm when molst; many slickensides: проці 
1 pereent fine pores and lower part about 5 percent 
very One concretions of calcium carbonate; calcare- 
ons und moderately alkaline; gradual boundary. 

C—34 to 00 Inches +, red (2.5YR 5/6) clay, red (25YR 4/6) 
when molst; massive; extremely hard when dry, ex- 
tremely firm when moist; about 20 percent bluish 
шо ев; culenreous nnd moderately alkaline. 


When dry, the А horizon ranges from reddish brown to 
brown In hues of SYR to 7.0YR, values of 4 to 5, and chro- 
mas of 3 to + The thickness runges from 6 to 12 inches, 
The AC horizon, when dry, ranges from red to reddish brown 
or brown in hues of 2.8YR to T.5YR, values of 4 to 5, and 
chromag of 9 to O. The thicknesa ranges from 20 to 30 Inches, 

Stamford solls have n thicker solum than Vernon solls and 
а more clayey surface layer than Tillman soils, Stamford 
whe are more clayey and more compact than Weymouth 
30118. 

Stamford clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes (578) — This soil 
has the profile described as typical of the Stamford 
series. It occurs us smooth, slightly concave areas in the 
western part of the county, mainly оп the grounds of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. The slope most 
commonly is about 1.5 percent. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of Till- 
man, Vernon, and Weymouth soils, totaling slightly less 
than 40 percent of the acreage; and, on the lower slopes, 
areas that are darker colored and grayer than typical. 

This Stamford soil is difficult to till and to form into 
A good seedbed. Dronghtiness is a limitation. Soil blow- 
ing and water erosion are slight hazards. Most. areas are 
used as range. The native vegetation consists mainly of 
buifalograss, blue grama, and side-oats grama. (Dry- 
land capability unit [Ve-5; Clay Flats range site) 


Tillman Series 


The Tillman series consists of convex, nearly level 
to gently sloping, deep, very slowly permeable, well- 
drained soils of the uplinds. These soils are mostly west 
and southwest of Spur. They developed from moderately 
fine textured, calcareous sediments. When dry, they ernek 
to a depth of 20 inches or more. The vegetation under 
which they developed consisted of short grasses, 

The surface layer of a typical Tillinan soil is about 
6 inches of reddish-brown, friable, mildly alkaline clay 
loam, Between a depth of 6 and 41 inches, the material 
is reddish, blocky, firm and very firm, calcareous clay. 
Below a depth of 41 inches is reddish-yellow to yellow- 


ish-red, firm to friable, caleareous silty clay loam. Many 
lime pebbles occur in the upper part, 

Typical profile of Tillman clay loam, 1 to 3 percent 
slopes, in a cultivated field 50 feet north and 200 feet 
west of (he headquarters building on the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


Ap— to 6 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 5/3) clay loam, dark 
reddish brown (SYR 8/8) when moist; weak granu- 
lar structure; hard when dry, frinble when molst ; 
nonenleareous and mildly alkaline; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

В1—8 Lo 10 inches, reddish-brown (GYR 4/3) lilt clay, dark 
reddish brown (GYR 3/3) when molet: conpouud 
struetire—moderate, medium, blocky and moderate, 
medium, subangaler blocky; very hard when dry, 
firm when moist; less thun 1 percent very fine con- 
cretions of calcium carbonate; ealenreous and mod- 
erately alkullue; gradunl, smooth boundary. 

B21t—10 to 28 inches, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) clay, dark 
reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) when molst: moderate, 
medium, blocky structure; extremely hard when dry, 
very firm when moist; about 2 percent medinm and 
line concretions of calcium carbonate; ealenreous and 
moderately alkaline; gradual boundary. 

B22t—2s to 41 Inches, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) clay, dark 
reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) when moist; wenk, 
medium, blocky structure; extremely hard when dry, 
very firm when moist; sbont 2 percent soft masses 
und concretions of calcium carbonate; caleareous and 
moderately alkaline; clear boundary, 

B3en—41 to 50 Inches, reddish-yellow (SYR 7/6) siity clay 
loam, slightly darker reddish yellow (SYR 6/6) 
when moist; Wenk, medium, blocky structure to mas- 
sive; hard when dry, friable when molest; sbont 20 
percent segregations of сменити carbonate: culeare- 
ous aml moderately ки ле; diffuse boundary. 

C50 to 05 invhes +, yellowish-red (SYR б/п) silty clay 
loam, yellowish red (SYR 5/0) when moist; hard 
when dry, Пета when molest; about 5 percent. segregn- 
tions of calcium carbonate; calenroous amd moder- 
ately alkaline; appears to be outwash material. 


When dry, the A horizon ranges from browu to reddish 
brown in bues of SYR to TOYR. The thickness ranges from 
+ to 9 Inches, The Bl and B2 horizons, when dry, range from 
reddish brown to yellowish red or red in hues of 2.5YH to 
BYR, values of 3 to 5, and chromas of 8 to 6. They range 
froma beavy clay loam to clay in texture and from 20 to 60 
inches in thiekness. The B3en horizon, when dry, ranges from 
yellowish red to pink in hues of 2,5YK to TSYR. The texture 
ranges from clay loam to light clay. The content of enlelum ear- 
honate ranges from 15 to 40 percent. The depth to the Васи hori- 
zon ranges from 24 to 70 Inches, 

Tillman ils are redder than Abilene воћа nud typically 
ure leas deep to the B2 horizon. They are deeper ond less 
limy than Weymouth solls and have less blocky structure in 
the subaoll. 


Tillman clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes |TIA).—This 
soil occurs mostly on smooth uplands west of Spur. The 
areas are irregular in shape andl several hundred acres in 
size. The slope is dominantly about 0.5 percent. 

The inet ya js similar to the one deseribed for the 
series, but the surface layer is about 8 inches thick and 
the depth to silty clay loam is about 41 inches, 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of 
Abilene and Ооп soils less than 6 acres in sige and 
areas that are limy throughout. 

Most of this Tillman soil is cultivated to cotton, sor- 
ghum, and small grain. It is high in natural fertility and 
high in available water capacity. Tillage is easy. but a 
thin, hard ernst forms on the surface after rains, Cracks 
form to a depth of 20 inches or more during dry periods. 
Soil blowing is a slight hazard. Droughtiness 19 more 
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severe than for the sandy soils in the county. Light rains 

xnetrüte less deeply, and more water runs off during 
Reais rains, Thus, less moisture is available to plants. 
(Dryland capability unit 10118-1; irrigated capability 
unit IIs-1; Deep Hardland range site) 

Tillman clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (Ti8).—This 
soil has the profile described as typical of the Tillman 
series, It is mostly west of Spur. The areas are irregular 
in shape and generally less than 200 acres in size, The 
slope is dominantly about 1.5 percent. 

neluded with this soil in mapping were areas of 
Olton, Stamford, and Weymouth soils less than 5 acres 
in size and local areas that are limy throughout. 

Most of this Tillman soil is cultivated to cotton, sor- 
ghum, and small grain. Natural fertility is high. The 
available water capacity also is high, but droughtinees 
is n. limitation. Cracks form to a depth of 90 inches or 
more during dry periods, Tillage is easy, but a thin, hard 
crust forms on the surface after rains. Soil blowing and 
water erosion are only slight hazards, (Dryland capa- 
bility unit 1116-6; irrignted capability unit ПТе-6; Deep 
Ilardlaud range site) 


Veal Series 


The Veal series consists of convex, gently sloping to 
moderately sloping, light-colored, moderately permea- 
ble soils that are shallow to ealiche, These soils are on 
uplands and are mainly in the northwestern part of the 
county. They developed in calcareous sediments, The 
vegetation under which they developed consisted of short 
and mid grasses. 

The surface layer of а typical Veal soil is about 7 
inches of brown, crumbly and porous, calcareous fine 
sandy loam, The subsoil, which extends to a depth of 16 
inches, 18 brown, erumbly and porous, caleareous sandy 
clay loam. It contains a few lime pebbles. The under- 
lying material is light-brown, friable, calcareous sandy 
clay loam or caliche, In it are numerous lime pebbles, 

Typical profile of Veal fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent 
slopes, in & native pasture 0.7 miles southeast of inter- 
secting county roads; this intersection 18 2.25 miles south 
and 1.0 mile east of the intersection of State Route 70 
and Farm Road 261. 


A1—0 to 7 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/2) fine sandy loam, dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/2) when molst; compound struc- 
ture—modernte, medium, granulur and weak sub- 
angular blocky; slightly hard when dry, friable 
when moist; about 15 percent worm casts; calcare- 
ous; gradual boundary, 

H2— to 10 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/2) sandy clay loam, dark 
brown (7.5YH 4/2) when molest; compound strue- 
ture—moderate, medium, granular and moderate, 
course, prismatic; bard when dry, friable when 
moist; about 35 percent worm casts and 10 percent 
concretions of calcium carbonate; enleareous; dlt- 
fuse boundary. 

C€1ea—18 to 30 inches, light-brown (7.5YR 0/4) light sandy 
clay loam, brown (7.5YR 5/4) when molet; massive; 
bard when dry, friable when molst; about 30 percent 
calcium carbonate; diffuse boundary. 

C2—30 to 48 Inches +, light-brown (7.5YR 6/4) light sandy 
clay loam, brown (7.BYR 5/4) when moist; about 10 
percent calelum carbonate. 


When dry, the A horizon ranges from brown to light 
brownish gray In hues of 7.5YR to 10ҮН, values of 5 to 6, 
and chromas of 2 to 4. It ranges from loam to fine sandy 
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luam in texture ond from 4 to 10 Inches in thickness. The 
B2 horizon, when dry, ls similar in color lo the A horizon, 
but occasionally the value Is one unit higher. The texture 
ranges from loam to sandy clay loum, and the thickness 
ranges from Û to 12 Inches. The structure generally 15 moder- 
ate in distinctness, but it ranges from flne to medium in size 
ап from granular to subangular blocky in shape. In some 
places it ts medium to coarse prismatic. The depth to the 
Cica horizon ranges from 10 to 22 inches. Segregated concre- 
tions and soft lumps of сме carbonate make up 15 to 00 
percent of the Clea horizon. 

Veal soil» have a lighter colored surface layer Шип Mans- 
ker solls, Veal solls differ from Berda soils in having hori- 
zons of enlelum earbonnte aecumnlation. 

Veal fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (Ve8)— 
This soil occurs ns convex areas scattered throughout 
the county but is mainly in the northwestern part. The 
areas generally ure oval in shape and less than 50 acres 
in size. The slope is dominantly about 2 percent, 

The profile is similar to the one deseribed for the Veal 
series, but the surface layer typically is about. 8. inches 
thick and the subsoil extends to a depth of 17 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small bodies 
of Miles soils, Included near the caprock escarpment were 
areas of Berda, Mobeetie, and Potter soils, totaling about 
10 percent of the acreage. 

This Veal soil is easy to till and responds readily to 
management, but most areas are used as range. The 
native vegetation consists mainly of short and mid 

rasses and small scattered mesquite trees. Soil blowing 
is only a slight hazard, but water erosion has cut а few 
small gullies in some areas. (Dryland capability unit 
IIIe-ö; irrigated capability unit IIIe-5; Sandy Loam 
range site) 

Veal fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (VoC).— 
This soil has the profile described ns typical of the Veal 
series. It occurs as convex nreas and is mostly in the 
northwestern part of the county. These areas are irregu- 
Jarly oval in shape and generally Jess than 40 acres in 
size. The slope is dominantly about + percent, 

Included with this soil in mapping were small bodies 
of Miles, Potter, and Mobeetie soils; n few small areas 
that have a slope greater than 5 percent; and small spots 
ut the crests of the ridges and knolls that contain fine to 
coarse gravel. 

Slightly more than two-thirds of this Veal soi] is in 
range. The native vegetation consists mainly of short and 
mid grasses and small, scattered mesquite trees. A few 
areas are In sorghum and sinall grain, but cultivated 
crops generally are not well suited. Soil blowing is a 
moderate hazard, and water erosion is a moderate to 
severe hazard. In some cultivated areas, sheet erosion has 
removed 2 to 3 inches of the surface layer and gullies 1 
foot deep and up to 6 feet wide occur at intervals of 100 
to 800 feet. (Dryland capability unit IVe-3; Sandy 


Loam range site) 


Vernon Series 


The Vernon series consists of undulating to rolling, 
clayey soils. These soils are on uplands and are mostly 
in the southwestern part of the county. They developed 
in calcareous clay and shalo weathered from red beds. 
'The vegetation under which they developed consisted of 


short grasses. 
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The surface layer of a typical Vernon soil is about 7 
inches of reddish-brown, by. very firm, calcareous 
clay loam. Between depths of 7 and 15 inches, the mate- 
rial is red, blocky to massive, extremely firm, calcareous 
clay. The underlying material is red clay stratified with 
clayey and shaley red-bed material. 

Typical profile of а Vernon clay loam (fig. 12) in a 
native pasture about 1.0 mile east and 0.5 mile north of 
the headquarters of the Spur Headquarters Ranch. 

A1—-0 to 7 Inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/4) clay loam, dark 
yeddish brown (SYR 3/4) when moist; moderate, 
fine, blocky structure; very hard when dry, very firm 
when moist; calcareous ond moderately alkaline; 
diffuse. boundary. 

AC—7 to 15 Inches, red (2.5YR 4/0) clay, dark red (2.5YR 
3⁄6) when moist; weak blocky structure to massive 
(structureless): extremely hard when dry, ex- 
tremely firm when moist; scattered, fine, nodular 
coneretions of calcium carbonate; calcareous and 


moderately alkaline; diffuse boundary. 


Figure 12.—Profile of a Vernon clay loam showing stratified red-bed material. 


C—15 to GO inches +, red (2.5YR 4/0) clay, dark red (2,5YR 
8/0) when molst; stratified, clayey nnd &haloy red- 
bed material with seams nud pockets of greenish, 
h!uish, and grayish clay. 


When dry, the A horizon ranges from red to reddish brown 
or brown in hues of 25YR to 7.5YR, values of 4 to 5, and 
chromas of 2 to 5. It ranges from clay loam to clay in tex- 
ture and from 4 to 9 inches in thlekness This horizon is 
massive or has moderate, fine to medium, blocky structure. 
The AC horizon, when dry, ranges from red to strong brown 
in hues of 2.5YK to 7.5YH. The texture ranges from heavy 
elny loam to clay, and the thickness ranges from 2 to 15 
inches, This horizon is massive or has moderate, medinm, 
blocky structure. The depth to the С horizon ranges from 12 
to 22 Inches. 

Vernon solls have a thinner solum than Stamford solls. 
Vernon solls nre more clayey than Quinlan and Weymouth 
soils and are less perous and less friable than Weymouth 
soils. 


Vernon soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes (\/nD).—These soils 
are on ridges and knolls and on the side slopes of smal! 
drainageways. The slope is dominantly about. + percent. 


=> 
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The profile of these soils is like that described for the 
Vernon series, except that the surface layer ranges from 
clay loam to clay. 

Included with these soils in mapping were areas of 
Weymouth soils, totaling about 10 percent of the acre- 
age in some places, and small areas of Latom, Olton, and 
Miles soils. 

These Vernon soils are poorly suited to cultivation 
because they are shallow, absorb water slowly, and are 
highly susceptible to water erosion. Most areas are used 
as range. The native vegetation consists mostly of short 
pre (Dryland capability unit VIe-t; Shallow Red- 

and range site) 

Vernon-Badland complex, hilly [Vr|— This complex is 
on ridges and on the side slopes of small drainageways. 
The areas generally are irregular in shape and less than 
100 acres in size, They are б асна by numerous small 
drainageways that carry water swiftly into larger drain- 
ngeways and creeks. The slope is dominantly about 12 
percent. 

About 41 percent of this complex is Vernon clay, 36 
percent is Badland, 12 percent is Stamford clay, and 
11 percent is Vernon clay loam. Vernon soils make up 
25 to 75 percent of each delineation on the map, and 
Badland makes up 25 to 50 percent. Included with the 
complex in mapping were small areas of Latom, Stam- 
ford, and Weymouth soils nnd a few places about 25 
percent covered with quurtzitic pebbles. 

Vernon soils are in the smoother, grass-covered spots. 
The surface layer typically is about 6 inches of reddish- 
brown, blocky, triable, calcareous clay. The next 7 
inches is red, blocky, extremely firm, calcareous clay. 
The underlying material consists of clayey redbed sedi- 
ments, Badland occurs as rough, broken, bare areas. 

This complex is not suitable for cultivation, because 
the slopes are steep, gullies are numerous, and erosion is 
a persistent e Better uses are wildlife habitat and 

razing. (Vernon soils—dryland capability unit VIe-4, 
Shallow Redland range site; Badland—dryland capabil- 
ity unit VIIIs-1, included with the adjoining range 
sites) 


Weymouth Series 


The Weymouth series consists of convex, gently slop- 
ing to moderately sloping, moderately permeable soils, 
These soils are on uplands and are mostly in the southern 
half of the county. They are enleareous soils that are 
shallow to caliche, They developed in caleareous clay and 
shala weathered from red beds The vegetation under 
which they developed consisted of short grasses, 

The surface layer of n typical Weymouth soil is about 
8 inches of reddish-brown, friable, porous, calcareous 
clay loam. The subsoil, which extends to a depth of 26 
inches, is reddish-brown to red, crumbly and porous, cal- 
careous clay loam. There are many lime pebbles below n 
depth of 14 inches. The underlying material is loam that 
is slightly altered red-bed materiai. 

Typical profile of Weymouth clay loam, 1 to 3 percent 
slopes, in а cultivated field 200 feet west of a county road 
and 1.4 miles north of Gilpin. 

Ар—0 to 8 Inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/3) сілу loam, dark 
reddish brown (SYR $/4) when molst; weak granu- 
lar structure; hand when dry, frinhle wheu moist; 


cnleareous And moderately alkaline; abrupt bound- 


агу. 

82—8 tu 14 inches, reddish-brown (GYR 4/3) clay loam, dark 
reddish brown (DYR 2/4) when molst; compound 
atructure—weak, course, prismatic and wenk, fine, 
subangular blocky; hard when dry, friable when 
moist; calcareous und moderately alkaline; clear 
boundary. 

НЗеп-—14 to 26 inches, red (2.5YR 6/6) clay loam, durker 
red Z. YR 4/6) when moist; weak, coarse, prismatic 
structure; hard when dry, frinble when molst; about 
30 percent calcium carbonate concretions and 25 per- 
cent warm casts; caleareons and moderately alka- 
line; diffuse boundary. 

C—26 to 86 inches +, red (2.5YR 5/6) loam, darker red 
(2.3YR 4/0) when moist; hard when dry, friable 
when molst; represents slightly altered and weakly 
consolidated Permian sediments. 


When dry, the Ap horizon ranges from brown to reddish 
brown in hues of SYR to T.5YR. It ranges from f to 12 inches 
in thickness, In undisturbed areas the uppermost 6 inches ls 
an All horizon of weak to moderate, fine to medium, granu- 
lar or subangular blocky structure. The B2 horizon, when 
dry, ranges from reddish brown to light reddish brown in 
hues of 2.5YR to SYR. The structure із either weak to mod- 
erate, fine to medium, granular to subangular blocky or 
medium to coarse prismatic. The B3ca horizon la weak to 
strong In distinctness. ТЕ ocenrs at а depth of 14 to 24 inches 
and Is 8 to 18 inches thick. 

Weymouth solls have a thinner and more friable solum 
than Olton solls, which are noncalenreous. Weymouth воћа 
are less clayey nnd more friable than Vernou solls, 

Weymouth clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (Web) — 
du А А 5 ; } 
This soil has the profile described as typical of the Wey- 
mouth series. It occurs on slightly convex knolls and 
ridges, moe in the southern part of the county. The 
areas generally are oval in shape and less than 50 acres 
in size. The slope is dominantly about 2 percent. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of loam, 

totaling about 10 percent of the acreage, and small areas 
of Olton, Vernon, and Woodward soils. 
This Weymouth soil is used mostly as range, but some 
is cultivated. The main cultivated crops are cotton, sor- 
ghum, and small grain. Soil blowing and water erosion 
are slight hazards. In some areas water erosion has cut 
& few gullies about 1 foot deep and 8 to 15 feet wide at 
intervals of 200 to 500 feet. (Dryland capability unit 
110—1; irrigated capability unit İle; Shallow Red- 
land range site) 

Weymouth clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (WaC].— 
This soi] is on convex knolls and ridges, mostly in the 
southwestern part of the county. The areas generally are 
oval in shape and less than 80 acres in size. The slope 
is dominantly about 3.5 percent. 

The profile is similar to the one deseribed for the 
series, but the surface Jayer is.only about 7 inches tick 
and the subsoil extends to a depth of about 24 inches, 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of Olton 
and Vernon soils, totaling about 13 percent of the acre- 
age, and a few small areas that have a loam surface 
layer about 5 inches thick. 

Most of this Weymouth soil is used as range, but some 
is cultivated to sorghum and small grain. Soil blowing 
is a slight hazard, and water erosion is a moderate 
hazard. Gullies 6 to 18 inches deep and up to 20 feet 
across occur occasionally at intervals of 200 to 400 feet. 
(Dryland capability unit TVe-1; Shallow Redland range 


site) 
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Woodward Series 


The Woodward series consists of T end sloping to 
sloping, moderately permeable soils. These soils are on 
uplands in the eastern part of the county. They are 
moderately deep over calcareous, soft sandstone or pack- 
sand in which these soils have developed. The vegetation 
under which they developed consisted of short and mid 

"asses, 

The surface layer of a typical Woodward soil is nbont 
8 inches of reddish-brown, crumbly and porous, calcare- 
ous loam. The subsoil, which extends to a depth of 20 
inches, is red, friable, crumbly and porous, calcareous 
loam. The underlying material consists of light-red, pris- 
matic, enleareous loam over red, partly weathered and 
weakly consolidated sandstone. Numerous lime pebbles 
occur in the upper part. 

Typical peak е ot Woodward loam, 9 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a native pasture 150 feet south of U.S. High- 
way No. S2, at a point 1.5 miles west of the bridge across 
the South Wichita River. 


А1—0 to 8 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/4) loam, dark гед- 
dish brown (SYR 8/4) when moist; compound struc- 
ture—weak, coarse, prismatic nnd weak granular; 
hard when dry, very friable when molst; about 20 
percent worm casts and a few une pores; weakly 
calcareous and mildiy alkaline; clear boundary. 

B2—S8 to 20 inches, red (2.6YR 4/6) loom, dark red (25YR 
3/0) when molst; compound structure—weak, 
coarse, prismatic and weak granular; very bard 
when dry, friable when moist; about 25 percent 
worm casts and diseontinnons films and threads of 
calelum carbonate on surface and through pods; cal- 
enreous and moderntely alkaline; gradual boundary. 

Clea—20 to 26 inches, lightred (2.5YR 6/6) loam, red 
(2.5YR 4/6) when molst; weak, coarse, prismatic 
structure; very hard when dry, friable when molst ; 
about 20 percent soft masses and concretions of cal- 
clum carbonate and 25 percent worm casts; calcare- 
ous and moderately alkaline; gradual boundary. 

C2—26 to 86 inches +, red (25YR 5/8), partly wenthered 
and weakly consolidated Permian sandstone. 


When dry, the Al horizon ranges from reddish brown to 
brown in hues of 25YR to 7.DYH, values of 4 to D, and 
chromas of 3 to 6. This horizon ranges from loam to silt 
loam and very fine sandy loam in texture and from 5 to 12 
Inches in thickness, The B2 horizon, when dry, ranges from 
reddish brown to red or yellowish red in hues of 25Х to 
BYR, values of 3 to 6, and chromas of 8 to 6. The texture 
ranges from very fine sandy loam to light clay loam or light 
владу clay loam. The sand fraction is dominantly very fine 
sand. The structure ranges from weak granular to moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky. The Olca horizon, when 
dry, ranges from red to yellowish red in hues of 2.5YR to 
SYR. This horizon is lacking in some places. 

Woodward soils are deeper than Quinlan solls, which lack 
a Cea horizon. Woodward soils are shallower find more cal- 
cnreous than Carey soils, 

Woodward loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (Wob).—This 
soil occurs on ridges and knolls, mostly in the south- 
eastern part of the county. The areas are i iar in 
shape and mostly between 20 and 100 acres in size. The 
dominant slope is about 2 percent. | 

The profile is similar to the one deseribed for the 
1 but the subsoil extends to n depth of 23 inches. 

Included with this soi] in mapping were areas of Quin- 
lan and Weymouth soils, totaling about 10 percent of the 
acreage, and small areas of Cottonwood soils. 

This Woodward soil is medium in fertility and has 
moderate available water capacity, Most of it is used as 


range, but some is cultivated to cotton, sorgh 
small grain. Soil blowing and water erosion a 
пазах Terraces are needed to help control w 
sion. (Dryland capability unit IIe-1; irrigated 
ity unit Ile-I; Mixedland range sito) 

‘Woodward loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (WoC 
soil has the profile deseribed as typical of the W 
series, It is on ridges and on side slopes of drain: 
mostly in the eastern half of the county. The s 
irregular in shape and mostly less than 100 nore: 
The slope is most commonly а little less than 4 

Included with this soil in mapping were : 
Quinlan soils, totaling nbont 10 percent of the 
and areas of clay loam, silt loam, or very fine san 
less than 5 acres in size, 

Most, of this Woodward soil is used as range, | 
is cultivated to sorghum and small in. So 
ing is a slight hazard, and water erosion is a n 
hazard, Terraces are needed to help control ws 
sion, Crop residue left on or near the surface 
reduce both water erosion and blowing. (Drylar 
bility unit IIIe-2; irrigated capability unit 
Mixedland r site) 

Woodward-Quinlan loams, 3 to 15 percent 
IWuE.)—This complex oceurs in irregularly shape 
ranging from 30 to more than 1, acres in si 
chiefly in smooth, rolling areas of the Croton 
Woodward soils are on sides of ridges and 
and Quinlan soils are on the crests. The yem 
is about 5 percent, 

The Woodward and Quinlan soils have a prof 
lar to the one described as vp of the Woodw 
Quinlan series, respectively. Both Woodward an 
lan soils occur in each delineation on the map, 
percen of each varies. On the av , most 
tions contain 31 pe Woodward very finc 
loam, 14 percent Woodward loam, 13 percent | 
very fine sandy loam, 11 percent Quinlan loam, 
cent Carey very fine sandy loam and loam, 4 
Olton clay loam, 3 percent soils similar to Quinl 
but less than 10 inches deep, 2 percent. Cottonwoo 
3 percent Vernon clay loam, and 1 percent. soils 
to Vernon soils but less than 6 inches deep. In inc 
areas the percen of Woodward soils is bety 
and 75 and of Quinlan soils between 20 and t 
other soils occur in 5 to 25 percent. of the small : 
tions and make up local areas within larger delin 

Included with this complex in mapping wer 
areas of Quinlan-Cottonwood complex, and of 
Alluvial land complex. 

The soils of this complex are poorly suited to 
tion because the slopes are steep and much of t1 


age із shallow. Better uses are grazing and wildli- 
tite) (Dryland capability unit VIe-3; Mixedlanc 
gi 

Yahola Series 


The Yahola series consists of nearly level, deep, 
ately permeable, well-drained soils. soils 
on infrequently flooded bottom lands along Croto 
and its tributaries. They developed in calcareo 
alkaline alluvial sediments. The vegetation under 
they developed consisted of tall and mid grasses. 
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The surface layer of a typical Хаћоја soil is about 15 
inches of light reddish-brown, very friable, porous, cal- 
careous very fine sandy loam. The underlying material 
consists of several feet of light reddish-brown very fine 
sandy Joam stratified with silt loam, fine sandy loam, 
and fine sand. : 

Typical profile of Yahola very fine sandy loam in a 
native pasture 0.1 mile east and 0.2 mile south of the 
junction of Little Croton Creek and Croton Creek. 

А1—0 to 15 inches, light reddish-brown (SYR 0/4) very flne 
sandy loam, reddish brown (SYR 4/4) when moist; 
weak granular structure; sligbtiy hard when dry, 
very frinble when moist; about 5 percent worm 
ensts and 2 percent fine pores; calcareous and mod- 
erately alkaline; diffuse boundary. 

C—15 to 60 inches +, light reddish-brown (SYR 0/4) very 
fine sandy loam stratified with 2- to 20-mfllimeter 
lenses of silt loam, fine sandy lonm, and fine sand; 
reddish brown (БҮК 5/4) when moist; enlenreous 
nnd moderately alkaline. 


When dry, the A borizon ranges from light reddish brown 
to reddish yellow or red in hues of 2.5YR to DYR, values of 
fî to 6, and chromns of 4 to 6. The thickness ranges from 6 
to 24 inches. The € horizon has the same color range as the 
A horizon. The dominant and average texture is medium, but 
the thin lenses are fine, moderately course, nnd coarse in tex- 
ture. 

Yohola solls are lighter colored and redder than Spur solls 
and are underlain by less clayey material. Yahola soils are 
redder and Jess sandy than Lincoln soils. 

Yahola very fine sandy loam (Yo).—This soil has the 
profile described as typical of the Yahola series, It occurs 
mostly along the flood plains of Croton Creek and its 
tributaries, in the eastern part of the county. The slope 
is dominantly 0.5 percent or less. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Lincoln and Spur soils and moderately salty areas 
generally less than 5 acres in size. 

This Yahola soil is productive and easy to till. Never- 
theless, most of it is used as range. Soil blowing is a 
slight hazard. Crop-residue use and fertilization are 
needed to help control erosion and to maintain fertility. 
(Dryland capability unit IIce-2; irrigated capability 
unit I-2; Loamy Bottomland range site) 


Use and Management of the Soils 


This section concerns the use and management of the 
soils of the county as cropland, as range, as wildlife 
habitat, and in engineering works, 


Capability Classification 


Capability classification is the grouping of soils to 
show, in a general way, their suitability for most kinds 
of farming. It is а practical classification based on limi- 
tations of the soils, the risk of damage when they are 
used, and the way they respond to trentment when they 
are used for the common field crops and pasture plants. 
The classification does not apply to most horticultural 
crops or to rice and other crops that have special require- 
ments. The soils nre classified according to degree and 
kind of permanent limitation but without considering 
major and generally expensive alterations that could be 
made in the slope, depth, or other charncteristics of the 
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soils, nnd without considering possible but unlikely major 
reclamation projects. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soils are grouped 
at three levels: the capnbility class, the subclass, and the 
unit. These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Слравидту Ciasses, the broadest groups, nre ses, 5 
nated by Roman numerals І through vim. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use, defined as follows: 


Class I. Soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Class П. Soils have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate con- 
servation practices, 

Class III. Soils have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation 
practices, or 

Class ТУ. Soils have very severe limitations that 
reduce the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V. Soils are subject, to little or no erosion but 
have other limitations, impractical to remove, 
that limit their use largely to pasture, range, 

woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Class VL Soils have severe limitations that make 
them generally nnsuited to cultivation and limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, 
or wildlife foo and cover. 

Class УП. Soils have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that 
restrict their use largely to pasture or range, 
woodland, or wildlife food and cover, 

Class VIII. Soils and landforms have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial plants 
and restrict their use to recreation, wildlife, or 
water supply, or to esthetic purposes. 


CAPABILITY Sunonasses are soil groups within one 
class; they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, 
з, or с, to the class numeral, for example, Пе, The letter 
e shows that the main limitation is Hi of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and ¢ shows that the chief limitation is climate that is 
too cold or too dry. For some soils, climate and one of the 
other kinds of limitations have about equal importance, 
and the subclass symbol shows bath kinds Ilce is an 
example, 

In class I there are no subelasses, because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class У can contain, 
at the most, only the subclasses indicated by w, 4, and с, 
because the soils in class V are subject to little or no ero- 
sion, though they have other limitations that restrict 
their use, 

Caranrurry Units are soil groups within the subclasses. 
All the soils in one capability unit nre enough alike to 
be suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to require 
similar management, and to be similar in productivity 
and other responses to management. Thus, the capability 
unit is a convenient, grouping for making many state- 
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ments about management of soils, Capability units are 
generally designated by adding an Arabic numeral to 
the subclass symbol, for example, TTe-1 (Errigaton) or 
IIce-2 (Dryland), Thus, in one symbol, the Roman 
numeral designates the capability class, or degree of limi- 
tation; the small letter indicates the subelass, or kind of 
limitation, as defined in the foregoing pa phs; an 
the Arabic numeral specifically identifies the capability 
d. 5 each AN š rm 
npability unit num generally are assigned loca 

but ин — of a statewide system. Not all of the it. 

ted units in the system are represented by the soils of 

ickens County; therefore, the numbers are not con- 
ML diui Nn add Eyes Фани: 

ot an rming and irriga arming are prac- 

ticed in Dickens Count , and each са ability unit is 
designated as either dryland or irrigated. Soils that are 
farmed partly as dryland and partly under irrigation 
are in two capability units, Miles fine sandy Јошт, 1 to 
8 percent, slopes, for example, is in capability unit IIIe-g 
dryland and IIe-4 irrigated, 


Management of dryland soils, by capability units 


In the following pages the capability units for dryland 
soils in Dickens County are deseribed and suggestions 
for use and m ent are discussed. : 

To find the capability classification of any given map- 
ping unit, refer to the “Guide to Mapping Units.” 


CAPABILITY UNIT He-1 (DRYLAND) 

This unit consists of gently sloping, moderately deep 
to deep, reddish-brown soils on uplands. The surface 
layer is loam or very fine sandy loam, and the underlying 
material is loam, sandy clay loam, or very fine sand; 
loam. Permeahility is moderate to moderately rapid, an 
the available moisture capacity is moderate to high. 
Natural fertility is high. Water erosion and soil blowing 
are slight hazards. 

The soils in thie unit are suited to cultivation, but 
most areas nre within large ranches are used as 
range. The chief cultivated crops are cotton, sorghum, 
and small grain. Suitable for pasture are side-oats grama, 
blue grama, and johnsongrass. Guar, veteh, and cowpeas 
are grown for hay or for soil improvement. 

e chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. An example of a suitable crop- 
ping system is cotton or some other row crop followed 

y sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue 
crop. It is beneficial to apply a mulch of cotton burs or 
other residue occasionally or to grow a winter cover 
отор occasionally, Crop residue left on or near the sur- 
face after harvest helps to prevent surface crusting and 
to control soil blowing. If the crop does not leave enough 
residue for control of hlowing, chiseling and listing are 
effective as emergency measures. Terracing and contour 
farming help to slow runoff and to control water erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hee-1 (DRYLAND) 

This unit consists of nearly level, deep, dark-colored, 
limy soils, The surface layer is loam or clay Joam, and the 
underlying material is porous, friable clay loam. Per- 
mewbility is moderate, and the available moisture capac- 
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ity is high. Natural fertility also is high. Soil blowing is 
n slight hazard, 

The soils in this unit are well suited to cultivation and 
are cultivated extensively, Cotton is the main cash crop, 
but grain sorghum, forage sorghum, and small grain are 
grown also. Suitable for pasture are side-oats grama, 
switchgrass, and johnsongrass. Guar, vetch, and cowpeas 
are grown for hay or for soil improvement. 

The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. An example of a suitable 
eropping system is cotton or some other row crop grown 
in rotation with sorghum, small grain, or some other 
high-residue crop. It is beneficial to apply a mulch of 
cotton burs or other residue occasionally or to grow n 
winter cover crop occasionally. Crop residue left on or 
near the surface after harvest helps to prevent surface 
crusting and to control soil blowing. If the crop does 
not leave enough residue for control of blowing, chiseling 
and listing are effective as emergency measures, Vary- 
ing the depth of plowing helps to prevent formation of f 
plowpan. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ifee-2 (DRYLAND) 

Yahola very fine sandy loam is the only soil in this 
unit. It is a nearly level, deep, light idt мо limy 
soil on bottom lands. Both the surface layer and under- 
lying material are very fine sandy loam. Permeability is 
moderately rapid, and the available moisture capacity is 
moderate, Natural fertility is medium. Both soil blowing 
nnd water erosion are slight hazards, 

This soil is suited to cultivation, but most areas occur 
within large ranches and are used as range. Grain sor- 
ghum and forage sorghum are the main crops. Suitable for 
pasture are switchgrass, side-oats grama, and johnson- 

газе. Guar, vetch, and cowpeas are grown for hay or 

or soil improvement. 

The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth, An n be of а suitable 
eropping system is cotton or some other row crop fol- 
lowed by sorghum, small grain, or some other high-resi- 
due crop, ТЕ is beneficial to apply a mulch of cotton burs 
or other residue occasionally or to grow a winter cover 
face after harvest helps to control soil blowing. If the 
crop occasionally. Crop residue left on or near the sur- 
crop does not leave enough residue, chiseling and listing 
ave effective us emergency measures. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Псе-2 (DRYLAND) 

This unit consists of nearly level, deep, dark-colored 
soils on bottom lands and on slightly concave uplands. 
The surface layer is clay loam, and the underlying mate- 
rial is blocky or massive clay Joam or clay. Permeabil- 
ity is slow, and the available moisture capacity is high. 
Natural fertility also is high. Soil blowing is a slight 
hazard, 

The soils in this unit are well suited to cultivation and 
are cultivated extensively. Cotton is the main cash crop, 
but sorghum and small grain also are grown. Suitable 
for pasture are side-oats grama, blue grama, and john- 
80 Guar, vetch, and cowpeas are grown for hay 
or for soil improvement. 
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The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. An example of a suitable crop- 

ing system is cotton or some other row crop followed 
oy sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue 
crop. It is beneficial to apply a mulch of cotton burs or 
other residue occasionally or to grow a winter cover crop 
occasionally. Crop residue left on or near the surface 
after harvest helps to control soil blowing. If the crop 
does not leave enough residue, chiseling or listing are 
effective as emergency measures. Terracing and contour 
farming help to conserve moisture. Varying the depth of 
plowing helps to prevent formation of a plowpan. 


CAPABILITY UNIT -i (DRYLAND) 


This unit consists of gently sloping, deep, dark-col- 
ored soils on uplands, The surface layer is clay loam, 
and the underlying material is clay loam or clay. Per- 
meability is moderate to slow, and the available moisture 
capacity is high. Natural fertility also is high. Soil 
blowing is a slight hazard, and water erosion is a mod- 
erate hazard. 

The soils in this unit are suited to cultivation, bnt more 
of the acreage is used for range than for cultivated crops. 
Cotton, sorghum, and small grain are the main culti- 
ушей crops. Suitable for pasture are side-oats grama, 
blue grama, and johnsongrass. Guar, vetch, and cowpeas 
are grown for hay or for soil improvement. 

The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. An example of a suitable erop- 
ping system is cotton or some other row crop followed 

y sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue 
crop. It is beneficial to apply a mulch of cotton burs or 
other residue occasionally ог to grow a winter cover crop 
occasionally. Crop residue left on or near the surface 
after harvest helps to control soil blowing. If the crop 
does not leave enough residue, chiseling and listing are 
effective as emergency measures, Terracing and contour 
farming help to slow runoff and to conserve moisture. 
Varying the depth of plowing helps to prevent formation 
of n plowpan. 


CAPAHILITY UNIT IIe-2 (DRYLAND) 

This unit consists of moderately sloping, moderately 
deep to deep, reddish-brown soils on uplands. The surface 
layer is loam or very fine sandy loam, and the underlying 
material is loam, very fine sandy loam, or sandy clay 
loam. Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid, and 
the available moisture capacity is moderate to high, 
Natural fertility is high. Soil blowing is a slight hazard, 
and water eroson is a moderate hazard. 

The soils in this unit are suited to cultivation, but 
most areas are within large ranches and are nsed as 
range. The chief cultivated crops are sorghum and small 
grain. Suitable for pasture are side-onts grama, blue 
grama, and johnsongrass. Vetch, guar, and cowpeas are 
grown for hay or for soil improvement, 

The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. An example of a suitable crop- 

ing system is cotton or some other row crop followed 
3y sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue 
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crop. X winter cover crop or a mulch of cotton burs or 
other residue should be used frequently. Crop residue left 
on or near the surface after harvest helps to control water 
erosion and soil blowing. If the crop does not leave 
enongh residue for control of soil blowing, chiseling and 
listing are effective as emergency measures. Terracing 
and contour farming help to slow runoff and to con- 
serve moisture. Varying the depth of plowing helps to 
prevent formation of a plowpan. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hie-2 (DRYLAND) 


This unit consists of nearly level to gently sloping, 
deep, brownish soils. The surface Jayer is fine sandy 
loam, and the underlying material is loam, clay loam, ov 
sandy clay loam. Permeability is moderate, and the avail- 
able moisture capacity is moderate. Natural fertility is 
high. Water erosion is a slight hazard in the more slop- 
ing areas, Soil blowing is a moderate hazard. 

The soils in this unil are well suited to cultivation and 
are cultivated extensively. Cotton, sorghum, and small 
grain are the main crops. Suitable for pasture are switch- 
grass and jehnson . Vetch, guar, and cowpeas аге 
grown for hay or for soil improvement. 

The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. An example of a suitable crop- 
ping system is cotton or some other row crop followed by 
sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue crop. 
It is beneficial to apply a mulch of cotton burs or other 
residue occasionally, or to grow a winter cover crop 
occasionally. Crop residue left on or near the surface 
after harvest helps to control erosion. If the erop does 
not leave enough residue, chiseling and listing are effec- 
tive as emergency measures. Terracing and contour farm- 
ing help to slow runoff and to conserve moisture. Vary- 
ing the depth of plowing helps to prevent formation of 
a plowpan. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIe-4 (DRYLAND) 


This unit consists of gently sloping, grayish-brown to 
reddish-brown soils on uplands, They are shallow over 
ealiehe. Both the surface layer and the underlying 
material consist of porous loam or clay loam. Permea- 
bility is moderate, and the available moisture capacity is 
moderate, Natural fertility is medium. Soil blowing is a 
slight hazard, and water erosion is a moderate hazard. 

e soils in this unit are suited to cultivation, but most 
areas are used as range, Cotton, sorghum, and small grain 
aro the chief cultivated crops. Suitable for pasture are 
johnsongrass and side-oats grama, Vetch, sugar, and cow- 
peas are grown for hay or for soil improvement. 

The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and inprovement of tilth. An example of a suitable crop- 
ping system is cotton or some other row crop followed 
by sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue 
crop. A winter cover crop or a mulch of cotton burs or 
other residue should be used frequently. Crop residue 
left on or near the surface after harvest helps to control 
erosion. T£ the crop does not leave enough residue for 
control of soil blowing, chiseling and listing are effective 
ns emergency measures. Terracing and contour farming 
help to slow runoff and to conserve moisture. Varying 
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the depth of plowing helps to prevent formation of a 
plowpan. 


CAPABILITY UNIT m. (DRYLAND) 


Veal fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, is the 
only soil in this unit, It occurs on uplands and is light 
colored, Jimy, and shallow to caliche, The underlying 
material is porous sandy clay loam, Permeability is 
moderate, d the available moisture capacity is moder- 
ate, Natural fertility is medium. Water erosion is n 
slight hazard, and soil blowing is а moderate hazard, 

his soil enn be cultivated if carefully managed, but 
most areas nre used as range. Sorghum and small grain 
are the main cultivated crops. Small areas are used for 
cotton. Suitable for pasture are johnsongrass and switch- 


grass, 

The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. An example of a suitable crop- 

ing system is cotton or some other row crop followed 

y sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue 
crop. A winter cover crop or a mulch of cotton burs or 
other residue should be used. Crop residue left on or 
near the surface after harvest helps to control erosion. If 
the crop does not Jeave enough residue for control of 
soil blowing, chiseling and listing are effective as emer- 
gency measures, Terracing and contour farming help 
to control water erosion and to conserve moisture. Vary- 
ing the depth of plowing helps to prevent formation of 
n plowpan. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ше-а (DRYLAND) 

This unit consists of gently sloping, deep, dark-colored 
soils on uplands. The fios Mee i clay loam, and the 
underlying material is firm, blocky clay. Permeability is 
very slow, and the available moisture capacity is high. 
Natural fertility also is high. Soil blowing is n slight 
hazard, and water erosion is a moderate hazard. 

The soils in this unit can be cultivated if carefully 
managed, and they are cultivated extensively. Cotton, 
sorghum, and ical grain nre the main cultivated crops. 
Suitable for pasture are johnsongrass, blue grama, and 
side-oats grama. Guar, vetch, and cowpeas are grown for 
hay or for soil improvement, 

he chief concerns in management sre control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, mnintenance of fertility, 
und improvement of filth. An example of a suitable 
cropping system is cotton or some other row crop fol- 
lowed by sorghum, small grain, or some other high- 
residue drop. If cotton is grown in most years, a winter 
cover crop or a mulch of cotton burs or other residue 
should be used occasionally. Crop residue left on or near 
the surface after harvest helps to control erosion. If the 
crop does not leave enough residue for control of soil 
blowing, chiseling and listing are effective as emergency 
measures, Terracing and contour farming help to slow 
runoff und to conserve moisture. Varying the depth of 
plowing helps to prevent formation of a plowpan. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Mist (DRYLAND) 

Tillman clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this unit. It is a deep, reddish-brown soil on up- 
lands, The underlying material is firm, blocky clay that 


restricts root growth. Permeability is very slow, and 
the available moisture capacity is high. Natural fertility 
also is high. Soil blowing is n slight hazard. 

This soil is suited to cultivation and is cultivated 
extensively. The main crops are cotton, sorghum, and 
small grain. Suitable for pasture are side-oats grama, 
blue grama, and johnsongrass. Guar, vetch, and cowpeas 
are grown for hay or for soil improvement. 

he chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. An example of a suitable 
cropping system is cotton or some other row crop fol- 
lowed by sorghum, small grain, or some other high- 
residue crop. If cotton is grown in most years, a winter 
cover crop or a mulch of cotton burs or other residus 
should be used frequently. Crop residue left on or near 
the surface after harvest helps to control erosion. If the 
crop does not leave enough residue for control of soil 
blowing, chiseling and listing are effective as emergency 
measures. Terracing and contour farming help to hold 
water on the surface for longer periods so that the root 
zone can be kept moist to a greater depth, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hice! (DRYLAND) 

This unit consists of nearly level, deep, dark-colored 
soils on uplands, The surface layer is clay loam, und the 
underlying material is firm, blocky clay. Permeability is 
very slow, and the available moisture capacity is high. 
ea fertility also is high. Soil blowing is a slight 
ага, 

The soils in this unit are well suited to cultivation, but 
low rainfall limits the choice of crops. The chief crops 
are cotton, sorghum, and small grain. Suitable for pas- 
ture are blue grama, side-oats grama, and johnsongrass. 
Guar, vetch, and cowpeas are grown for hay or for 
soil improvement. 

‚ The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. An example of a suitable crop- 
ping system is cotton or some other row crop followed 
by oem small grain, or some other high-residue 
crop. If cotton is pon in most years, a winter cover 
crop or а mulch of cotton burs or other residue should 
be used. Crop residue left on or near the surface nfter 
harvest helps to control erosion. If the crop «does not 
leave enough residue for control of soil blowing, chisel- 
ing and listing are effective ns emergency measures. Ter- 
racing and contour farming help to slow runoff and to 
conserve moisture, Varying the depth of plowing helps 
to prevent formation of a plowpan. 


CAPABILITY UNIT tVe-1 (DRYLAND) 

This unit consists of moderately sloping, brownish, 
limy soils on uplands. These soils are shallow to moder- 
ately deep over caliche. Both the surface layer and the 
underlying material are porous and friable Joam or clay 
loam. Permeability is moderate, and the available mois- 
ture capacity also is moderate. Natural fertility is 
medium. Soil blowing is a slight hazard, and water ero- 
sion is a moderate to severe hazard. 

The soils in this unit can be cultivated, but cultivation 
is risky. The main crops are sorghum and small grain. 
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Suitable for pasture are johnsongrass, switchgrass, nnd 
side-oats grama, 

The chief concerns in manngement are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. Most areas should be kept in 
sorghum, small grnin, or some other high-residue crop. 
Some areas 10 to 15 acres in size occur within larger 
areas of deep. gently sloping soils and are planted to 
cotton. These areas ought to be protected with a mulch of 
cotton burs or other residue or with a winter cover crop. 
Tf there is not enough residue for control of soil blow- 
ing, chiseling and listing are effective as emergency 
measures. Terracing and contour farming help to slow 
runoff and to conserve moisture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-2 (DRYLAND) 


Miles fine sandy Јопт, 3 to 5 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this nnit. It is a deep, reddish-brown soil on up- 
lands. The underlying material is friable sandy clay 
Лоши, Permeability is moderate, and the available mois- 
ture capacity also is moderate. Natural fertility is high. 
Both soil blowing and water erosion are moderate hnz- 
ards. 

This soil can be cultivated, but special management 
and careful selection of crops are needed. Sorghum, small 
grain, and cotton are the main crops. Suitable for pas- 
ture nre Johnsongrass, switchgrass, and side-onts gramm. 

'The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
nnd improvement of tilth. A suitable cropping system 
consists mostly of sorghum, small grain, or some other 
high-residue crop and includes only an occasional year 
of cotton or some other row crop. If cotton is grown, a 
muleh of cotton burs or other residue should be used or 
a winter cover crop should be grown. Crop residue left 
on or nenr the surface after harvest helps to control ero- 
sion. If the erop does not leave enough residue for con- 
trol of soil blowing, chiseling and listing are effective ax 
emergency measures. Terracing and contonr farming 
help to slow runoff and to conserve moisture, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Win (DRYLAND) 

Veal fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this unit. It is on uplands and is grayish brown, 
limy, and shallow to caliche. The underlying material is 
friable randy clay loam. Permeability is moderate, and 
the available moisture capacity is moderate. Natural fer- 
tility is medium. Both soil blowing and water erosion 
are moderate hazards. 

This soil can be cultivated, but special management 
and careful selection of crops are seated. Most areas are 
used as range. Sorghum nnd small grain nre the main 
crops. Suitable for pasture are johnsongrass and switch: 
grass. 

The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintennnce of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. Most areas should be kept in 
sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue скор. 
Some areas 10 to 15 neres in size occur within larger 
areas of deep, gently sloping soils and are planted to 
cotton, These areas need to be protected with a mulch 
of cotton burs or other residue or with a winter cover 
crop. If there is not enough residue available for control 


of soil blowing, chiseling and listing are effective as 
emergency measures. Terracing and contour farming 
help to slow runoff and to conserve moisture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe (DRYLAND) 


This unit consists of nearly level to gently unduluting, 
deep, brownish soils. The surface layer is loamy fine 
sand, and the underlying material is friable sandy clay 
loam. These soils absorb water readily, and little water 
runs off them even after heavy rains. The available mois- 
ture capacity is moderate, Natural fertility is medium. 
Soil blowing is a severe hazard. 

The soils in this unit can be cultivated if carefully 
managed. Cotton, sorghum, and small grain are the main 
crops. Suitable for pasture are Johnsongrass, indian- 
grass, and switchgrass. Guar, vetch, and cowpeas are 
grown for hay or for soil improvement. 

The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. A suitable cropping system 
consists mainly of sorghum, small grain, or some other 
games crop and includes only an occasional year 
of cotton or some other row crop. If cotton is grown, u 
mulch of cotton burs or other residue should he used or 
a winter cover crop should be grown. If there is not 
enough residue for control of soil blowing, chiseling nnd 
listing are effective as emergency mensures. Also effec- 
tive is deep plowing, which brings moderately fine tex- 
tured material to the surface. Fertilization helps to 
increase production of sorghum and small grain and 
thereby the amount of residue Jeft to protect the soil. 
Terracing nnd contour farming help to slow гапо and 
to conserve moisture in the gently undulating nreas. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-5 (DRYLAND) 

Stamford clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes, is the only soil 
in this unit. It is a deep, brown, limy soil on uplands. 
The underlying material is compact clay. Permeability 
is very slow, and the available moisture capacity is high. 
Natural fertility also is high. Soil blowing is a slight 
hazard, and water erosion is a moderate hazard. 

This soil can be cultivated, but special management 
and careful selection of crops are needed. Most. areas are 
used as range. Sorghum and small grain are the main 
crops. Suitable for pasture are side-onts grama, blue 
grama, and buifnlograss. 

The main concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. A suitable cropping system 
consists mainly of sorghum, small grain, or some other 
high-residue crop and includes only an occasional year 
of cotton or some other row crop. If cotton is grown, a 
mulch of cotton burs or other crop residue should be 
used or & winter cover crop should be grown. Tf there is 
not enough residue available for control of soil blowing, 
chiseling and listing are effective t3 emergency measures. 
Terracing and contour farming help to slow runoff and 
to conserve moisture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT wee (DRYLAND) 
Mobeetie fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, is the 
only soil in this unit, It is a limy soil on uplands nnd is 
moderately deep over caliche, The mulerlying material 
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is friable loam, Permeability is moderate, and the avail- 
able moisture capacity also is moderate. Natural fertility 
is medium. Both soil blowing and water erosion are 
modernte hazards. 

This soil ean be cultivated, but most areas are used 
аз range. Special management and careful selection of 
crops are needed. Sorghum and small grain are the main 
crops. Suitable for pasture are johnsongrass, switch- 
grass, and side-oats gramn, 

The chief concerns in management are control of ero- 
sion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. Most areas should be kept im 
sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue crop, 
Some пгеаз 10 to 15 acres in size occur within large areas 
of deep, gently sloping soils and are planted to cotton. 
These nreas need to be protected with a mulch of cotton 
burs or other residue or with a winter cover crop. If there 
is not enough residue available for control of soil blow- 
ing, chiseling and listing are effective as emergency meas- 
ures. Terracing and contour farming help to slow runoff 
and to conserve moisture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 (DRYLAND) 


Randall fine sandy loam and Randall clay (if drained) 
are the only soils in this unit. These are deep, dark- 
colored, poorly drained soils on the floors of playas. 
They are underlain by dense clay. Permeability is slow, 
and the available moisture capacity is high, Natural fer- 
tility is high. Wetness is a hazard during rainy periods, 
and soil blowing is a moderate hazard during dry periods. 
The dense clay inhibits the growth of plant roots. 

Most areas of these soils are cultivated and are used 
for cotton, sorghum, and small grain. Suitable for pns- 
ture are johnsongrass, alfalfa, switchgrass, and Midland 
bermudiyrass. 

These soils occur in such small areas that they are 
managed along with the adjoining soils. Terracing and 
contour farming of the adjoining areas help to keep 
runoff from these soils and to decrease the wetness haz- 
ard. Using crop residue and chiseling and listing as emer- 
gency measures help to control soii blowing. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-1 (DRYLAND) 

Lincoln soils, a complex of deep, light-colored, limy, 
sandy soils on bottom lands, makes up this unit. These 
soils are subject to frequent. flooding, runoff from higher 
areas, scouring, and deposition of fresh material. 

Areas af this unit are not suitable for dryland farming 
and are better used as range, as wildlife habitat, and 
as recreation Areas, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-2 (DRYLAND) 

This unit consists of deep, brownish, limy, loamy soils 
on bottom lands. These soils are subject to frequent flood- 
ing, runoff from high areas, slight scouring, and deposi- 
tion of fresh material. Soil blowing is n slight hazard. 

Areas of this unit are not suitable for dryland farming 
and are hetter used as range, as wildlife habitat, and as 
recreation areas, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Viewl (DRYLAND) 


This unit consists of Brownfield-Nobscot association, 
undulating. The soila in this association are brown to 


grayish brown. They have a thick surface layer of fine 
sand. The friable underlying material ranges from fine 
sandy loam to sandy clay loam. Soil blowing is n very 
severe hazard. 

These soils are not suitable for dryland farming and 
nre better used as range, as wildlife habitat, and as recre- 
ition areas. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-2 (DRYLAND) 


Miles loamy fine sand, 3 to 5 percent slopes, is the 
only soil in this unit. This is a deep, brownish soil. The 


underlying material is friable sandy clay loam. Soil 
blowing is a severe hazard, and water erosion is n mod- 
erate hazard. 

This soil is not suitable for dryland farming and is 
better used as range, as wildlife habitat, and as recrea- 
ion arenas. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-3 (DRYLAND) 


This unit consists of gently sloping to steep, red to 
reddish-brown, limy wile on uplands. These soils are 
shallow to moderately deep over gypsum, soft sandstone, 
or packsand. Both the surface layer and the underlying 
material are loam or very fine sandy Joam, Runoff is 
rapid, and the limy surface layer erodes easily, 

hese soils are not suitable for dryland farming and 
are better used as range, as recreation areas, and as wild- 
life habitat, Only scattered areas are suitable sites for 
farm ponds, because the underlying gypsum dissolves 
and water seeps out. 


CAPABILITY UNIT vie- (DRYLAND) 


This unit consists of moderately sloping to steep, red- 
dish-brown, limy soils on uplands. The surface layer 
is clay or clay loam. These soils are shallow over the 
compact clay underlying material. Water erosion is a 
severe hazard. 

These soils are not suitable for cultivation and nre 
better used as range, as recreation areas, and as wildlife 
habitat. Excellent sites for farm ponds ocenr in many 
areas. 

CAPABILITY UNIT vis (DRYLAND) 


This unit consists of moderately sloping to sloping, 
shallow to deep, grayish-brown, limy soils. The surface 
layer is loam, and the underlying material is porous, 
friable loam to clay loam. The available moisture capac- 
ity is medium. Because of the slope, water erosion is a 
severe hazard, 

These soils are moderately fertile, but they are too 
sloping for cultivation. They are better used as range, as 
recreation areas, and ns wildlife habitat. Sites suitable 
for farm ponds occur in some areas. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vle-6 (DRYLAND) 

This unit consists of moderately sloping to sloping, 
deep, reddish-brown soils. The surface layer ranges from 
fine sandy loam to loamy fine sand, and the underlying 
material is friable sandy clay loam. The available mois- 
ture capacity is moderate, The supply of plant nutrients 
is medium to high. Because of the slope, water erosion 
is a severe hazard. 

These soils are not suitable for cultivation and are 
better used as range, as wildlife habitat, nnd ns recrea- 
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Lion areas. Sites suitable for farm ponds occur in some 
Arens. 
CAPABILITY UNIT Viw-1 (DRYLAND) 


Randall clay (not drained) is the only soil in this unit. 
(If drained, this soil is in dryland unit IVw-1.) It is a 
poorly drained, gray soil on the floors of playas. The 
underlying material is dense, compact clay. This soil is 
frequently flooded by runoff from higher areas, and 
water stands on the surface for several months in some 
years. Wetness is the chief limitation, but soil blowing 
is a slight hazard in dry years. 

The areas of this soil generally are so small that they 
are managed along with the ма ај soils. For exam- 
ple terracing and contour farming of the surrounding 
soils help to divert runoff from this soil and to decrense 
the wetness hazard. The areas are better suited to use 
n8 pasture, range, and wildlife habitat than to cultiva- 
tion. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vi-1 (DRYLAND) 


This unit consists of nearly level to steep, very shallow, 
brownish or reddish, loamy soils underlain by caliche, 
ypsum, sandstone, or conglomerate rock, These soils 
LEN low available moisture capacity and are low in fer- 
tility. Water erosion is a severe hazard. 

The areas of this unit are too shallow for cultivation. 
They are suitable only for use as range and as wildlife 
habitat. Sites suitable for farm ponds occur in some 
areas. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vile-2 (DRYLAND) 

This unit consists of broken, мер areas along the cap- 
rock escarpment; sandstone-capped areas near Dickens; 
and голи dissected areas of the Croton Breaks, Most 
areas are too steep and too erodible for cultivation, but 
small amounts of forage grow in spots at the crests of 
steep areas and on mont benches or shelves above drain- 
ageways. Many of these areas are so difficult to reach 
that Jivestock graze there only when the forage is 
depleted in other areas, Wildlife habitat and recreation 
are better uses for these areas than range. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs! (DRYLAND) 

The Badland part of Vernon-Badland complex, hilly, 
makes up this unit, This land type occurs in the west- 
central part of the county. It consists mostly of barren 
clay And shale, Vegetation grows only along drainage- 
ways and on small inclusions of soil. 

hese nreas are unsuitable for range, because of the 
erosion hazard and the scarcity of vegetation. They are 
better used as wildlife habitat and recreation areas. They 
can be improved for these uses by control of grazing on 
the adjoining range sites and by fencing to keep lve- 
stock out. 


Management of irrigated soils, by capability units 


In the following pages the capability units for irrigated 
soils in Dickens County are described and suggestions 
for use and management are discussed. Commercial fertil- 
izer and barnyard manure are needed to keep the irrigated 
soils productive. These should be applied in amounts 
based on soil tests and individual! crop needs. 

To find the capability classification of any given map- 
ping unit, refer to the *Guide to Mapping Units." 
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CAPABILITY UNIT 1-1 (IRRIGATED) 

This unit consists of nearly level, deep, dark-colored, 
limy soils. The surface layer is loam or clay loam, and the 
underlying material is porous, friable clay loam. Permea- 
bility is moderate, and the available moisture enpaeity is 
high. Natural fertility also is high. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to irrigated crops. 
Cotton is the main cash erop, but sorghum and small 
grain are grown also. Alfalfa, bermudagrass, johnson- 
gruss, veteh, and sweetelover are among the crops grown 
for hay and for soil improvement. 

The chief concerns in irrigated farming are control 
of erosion, conservation of moisture, mmnintenunee of 
fertility, and improvement of tilth. A suitable cropping 
system is one in which cotton or some other row crop is 
alternated occasionally with sorghum, small grain, or some 
other high-residue crop. If cotton is grown year after 
year, а mulch of cotton burs or other residue should ће 
applied occasionally or a winter cover crop should be 
grown. Crop residue left on or near the surface after 
uwvest helps to control soil blowing. If the crop does 
not leave enough residue, chiseling and listing are effec- 
tive as emergency measures, Efficient: irrigation helps fo 
conserve moisture, Either a surface system or a sprinkler 
system of irrigation can be used. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ea (IRRIGATED) 


This unit consists of nearly level, deep, brown to light 
reddish-brown, limy soils on bottom lands. The surface 
layer is very fine sandy loam or fine sandy loam, and the 
underlying material ranges from loamy fine sand to clay 
loam. Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid, and 
the available moisture capacity is moderate to high. Natu- 
ral fertility is medium to high. 

The soils in this unit are wall suited to irrigated crops. 
Cotton, sorghum, and small grain are the main ones. 
Alfalfa, bermudagrass, johnsongrass, and sweetelover are 
grown for hay and for soil improvement. 

The chief concerns in irrigated farming are control of 
erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. A suitable cropping system 1s 
one in which cotton or some other row crop is alternated 
oceasionally with sorghum, small grain, or a similar high- 
residue crop. If cotton is grown year after year, a mulch 
of cotton burs or other residue should be applied occasion- 
ally or a winter cover crop should be grown. Crop residne 
left on or near the surface after harvest. helps to control 
soil blowing. If the crop does not leave enough residue, 
chiseling and 1 are effective as emergency measures. 
Efficient irrigation helps to conserve moisture. Either a 
i ed system or a sprinkler system of irrigation can be 
used. 

CAPABILITY UNIT 1-2 (IRRIGATED) 


This unit consists of nearly level, deep, dark-colored 
soils on bottom lands or on slightly concave uplands. The 
surface layer is clay loam, and the underlying material is 
blocky clay loam or clay. Permeability is stow, and the 
available moisture capacity is high. The capacity to hold 
plant nutrients also is high, 

The soils in this unit are well suited to irrigated crops. 
Cotton is the mnin cash crop, but sorghum and small grain 
also are grown. Alfalfa, vetch, sweetclover, and bermuda- 
grass are among the crops grown for pasture. 
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The chief concerns in irrigated farming are control of 
erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertil- 
ity, and improvement of tilth, A suitable cropping system 
is one in which cotton or some other row crop is alternated 
occasionally with sorghum, small grain, or some other 
high-residue crop. If cotton is grown, а mulch of cotton 
burs or other residue should be applied occasionally or a 
winter cover erop should be grown. Crop residue left on or 
near the surface after harvest helps to control soil blowing. 
If the crop does not leave enough residne, chiseling and 
listing are effective as emergency measures. Efficient irri- 
gation мн to conserve moisture. Either a surface system 
or a sprinkler system of irrigation can be used. 


CAPABILITY UNIT He-1 (IMRIGATED) 


This unit consists of gently sloping, moderately deep to 
deep, reddish-brown soils on uplands. The surface layer 
is an or very fine sandy loam, and the underlying 
material is loam, sandy clay loam, or very fine sandy 
loam. Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid, 
and the available moisture capacity is moderate to high. 
Natural fertility is high. Both water erosion and soil 
blowing are slight hazards. 

The soils in this unit are suited to irrigated crops. Cot- 
ton, sorghum, and smal] grain are the main ones, Alfalfa, 
bermudagrass, vetch, and sweetclover are grown for hay 
and for soil improvement. 

The chief concerns in irrigated farming are control of 
erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. A suitable cropping system is 
one in which cotton or some other row crop is alternated 
with sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue 
crop. If cotton is grown year after year, а mulch of cot- 
ton burs or other residue should be applied oceasionally or 
a winter cover crop should be grown. Crop residue left 
on or near the de ig after harvest helps to control soil 
арн) T£ the crop does not leave enough residue, chisel- 
ing or listing to roughen the surface and form clods helps 
to keep the soil from blowing. Controlling water erosion 
is more difficult on these gently sloping soils than on nearly 
level soils, Eflicient irrigation, by either a surface system or 
a sprinkler system, in combination with bench — — 
terracing, or contour farming, helps to control washing 
and to conserve water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT He-2 (IRRIGATED) 

This unit consists of gently sloping, deep, dark-colored 
soils on uplands. The surface layer is clay loam, and the 
underlying material is clay loam or clay. Permeability is 
moderate to slow, and the available moisture capacity is 
high. Natural fertility also is high. Soil blowing is a 
E o» hazard, and water erosion is a moderate hazard. 

he soils in this unit are suited to irrigated crops. Cot- 
ton, sorghum, and smal) grain are the main ones. Alfalfa, 
bermudagrass, johnsongrass, and vetch are grown for hay 
or for soil improvement. 

The chief concerns in irrigated farming are control of 
erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. A suitable cropping system is 
one in which cotton or some other row crop is alternated 
with sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue 
crop. If cotton is grown year after year, a mulch of cotton 
burs or other residue should be applied occasionally or a 
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winter cover crop should be grown. Crop residue left о 
or near the ендь after harvest helps to control во 
blowing. If the crop does not leave enough residue, chise 
ing and listing are effective as emergency measures. Cor 
trolling water erosion is more difficult on these gent! 
sloping soils than on nearly level soils. Efficient irrigutio 
by either a surface system or n sprinkler system, in con 
bination with bench leveling, terracing, or contour farn 
ing, helps to contro] washing and to conserve water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT По-3 (IRRIGATED) 

This unit consists of nearly level, deep, dark-brown c 
reddish-brown soils on uplands. The surface layer is fin 
sandy loam, and the underlying material is friable sand 
clay loam. Permeability is moderate, and the availabl 
moisture capacity is moderate. Natural fertility is hig! 
Soil blowing is à moderate hazard. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to irrigated crop: 
Cotton, sorghum, and small grain are the main ones. x 
falfa, bermudagrass, johnsongrass, and switchgrass av 
among the crops grown for hay and pasture. 

The chief concerns in irrigated farming are control o 
erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility 
and improvement of tilth. A suitable cropping system 1 
one in which cotton or some other row crop is alternate: 
with sorghum, small grain, or a similar hi айггы crop 
Tf cotton is tae year after year, a mulch of cotton bur 
or other residue should be applied occasionally or a winte 
cover erop should be grown. Crop residue Jeft on or nea 
the surface after harvest. helps to control soil blowing. I 
the crop does not leave enough residue, chiseling or listing 
vo roughen the surface and form clods helps to keep thi 
soil from blowing. The surface and sprinkler methods о 
irrigation help to control washing and to conserve water 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile (IRRIGATED) 

This unit consists of gently sloping, deep, reddish-browt 
to grayish-brown soils on uplands. The surface layer is 
fine sandy loam, and the underlying material is loam oi 
sandy clay loam. Permeability is moderate, and the avail: 
able moisture capacity is moderate, Natural fertility i: 
high. Soil blowing is a moderate hazard, and water erosion 
is a slight hazard. 

The soils in this unit are suited to irrigated crops 
Cotton, sorghum, and small grain are the main ones 
Bermudagrass, switchgrass, johnsongrass, and alfalfa ar 
among the crops suitable for hay and pasture, 

The chief concerns in irrigated farming are contro’ 
of erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fer- 
tility, and improvement of ШК, A suitable cropping sys- 
tem is one in which cotton or some other row crop is alter. 
nated with sorghum, small grain, or a similar high-residuc 
crop. ЈЕ cotton is grown year after year, a mulch of cotton 
burs or other residue should be applied occasionally or a 
winter cover crop should be grown. Crop residue left on 
or near the surface after harvest helps to control soil 
blowing. If the crop does not leave enough residue, chisel- 
ing or listing to roughen the surface and form clods helps 
to keep the soil from blowing. Controlling water erosion 
is more difficult on these gently sloping soils than on near- 
ly level soils. Efficient irrigation, by either a surface sys- 
tem ог a sprinkler system, in combination with bench level- 
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ing, terracing, or contour farming, helps to control wash- 
ing and to conserve water, 


CAPABILITY UNIT 15-1 (IRRIGATED) 


This unit consists of nearly level, deep, dark-colored 
soils on uplands. The surface layer is clay loam, and the 
underlying muterial is firm, blocky clay. Permeability is 
very slow, and the available moisture capacity 18 high. 
Natural fertility also is high. Soil blowing is a slight 
hazard. 

The soils in this unit are wel] auited to cultivation. 
Cotton is the main cash crop, but sorghum and small 
grain also are grown, Bermudagrass, johnsongrass, and 
alfalfa are nmong the plants grown for pasture and hay. 

The chief concerns in irrigated farming are control of 
erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. A suitable cropping system is 
one in which cotton or some other row crop is alternated 
with sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue 
crop. If cotton is grown year after year, a mulch of cotton 
burs or other residue should be applied occasionally or a 
winter cover crop should be grown. Crop residue left on or 
near the surface after harvest helps to prevent surface 
erusting and to control blowing. If the erop does not lenve 
enough residue, chiseling und listing are effective as 
emergency measures. Efficient irrigation helps to control 
washing and (о conserve water, A surface method is 
to be preferred, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hle-2 (IRRIGATED) 


This unit consists of moderately sloping, moderately 
deep to deep, reddish-brown soils on uplands, The surface 
layer is loam or very fine sandy loam, and the underlying 
material is loam, very fine sandy loam, or sandy clay loam. 
Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid, and the 
available moisture capacity 1s moderate to high. Natural 
fertility is high. дол blowing is a slight hazard, and 
water erosion is a moderate hazard, 

The soils in this unit are suited to irrigated crops. 
окоп, sorghum, and small grain are the main ones. Ber- 
mudagrass, Johnsongrass, and alfalfa are among the crops 
grown for pasture and hay. 

The chief concerns in irrigated farming are control of 
erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth, A suitable cropping system 18 
one in which cotton or some other row crop is alternated 
with sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue 
crop. If cotton is grown year after year, a mulch of 
cotton burs or other residue should be applied frequent! 
or a winter cover crop should be grown. Crop residue left. 
on or near the surface after harvest helps to control soil 
blowing. If the crop does not leave enough residue, chis- 
eling or listing to ronghen the surface and form clods 
helps to keep the soil from blowing. Controlling water 
erosion is more difficult on these moderately sloping soils 
than on uearly level soils, Efficient irrigation, by either a 
surface system or a sprinkler system, in combination with 
bench leveling, terracing, or contour farming, helps to 
control washing and to conserve water, 


CAPABILITY UNIT u. (IRRIGATED) 

This unit consists of gently sloping, grayish-brown to 
reddish-brown soils on uplands, These soils are shallow 
over caliche. Both the surface layer and the underlying 
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material consist of porous loam or clay loam. Permeability 
is moderate, and the available moisture capacity also 18 
moderate. Natural fertility is medium. Soil blowing is a 
slight hazard, and water erosion is a moderate hazard. 

he soils in this unit are suited to irrigated crops, but 
only a few small areas are irrigated. Cotton, sorghum, 
апа small grain аге the main crops, Bermudagrass, john- 
songrnss, and alfalfa are among the crops grown for 
pasture and hay. 

The chief concerns in irrigated farming are control of 
erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of tilth. A suitable cropping system is 
one in which cotton or some other row crop is alternated 
with sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue 
crop. If cotton is grown year after year, a mulch of 
cotton burs or other residue should be apphed frequently 
or 8 winter cover crop should be grown. Crop residue left 
on or near the i after harvest helps to control 
erosion. If the crop does not leave enough residue to keep 
the soil from blowing, chiseling and listing are effective 
as emergency measures. Efficient irrigation, by either 
a surface system or a sprinkler system, in combination with 
bench leveling, terracing, or contour farming, helps to 
control washing and to conserve water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT ing (IRRIGATED) 

Veal fine sandy Joam, 1 to 3 percent, slopes, is the only 
soil in this unit. It is a hght-colored, limy soil on up- 
lands. The underlying material is porous sandy clay loam. 
Caliche is near the surface. Permeability is moderate, and 
the available moisture capacity is moderate. Natural fer- 
tility is medium. Soil blowing is a moderate hazard, and 
water erosion is a slight hazard. 

This soil is suited to irrigated crops, but only a few 
small areas are irrigated. Cotton, sorghum, and small 
grain are the main crops. Bermudagrass, johnsongrass, 
and alfalfa are among the crops grown for hay and 
pasture. 

The chief concerns in irrigated farming are control of 
erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertility, 
and improvement of (ДИП. A suitable cropping system is 
one in which cotton or some other row crop is alternated 
with sorghum, small grain, or some other high-residue 
crop. If cotton is grown year after year, » mulch of 
catton burs or other residue should be applied frequently 
or u winter cover crop should be grown. Crop residue 
left on or near the surface after harvest helps to 
control erosion. If the crop does not leave enough residue 
to keep the soil from blowing, chiseling and eline аге 
effective as emergency measures, Efficient irrigation, by 
either a surface system or a sprinkler system, in combina- 
tion with bench leveling, terracing, or contour farming, 
helps to contro] washing and to conserve water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 0-6 (IRRIGATED) 

This unit consists of gently sloping, deep, dark-col- 
ored soils on uplands. The surface layer is clay loam, 
and the underlying material is firm, blocky clay. Permea- 
bility is very slow, and the available moisture capacity 
is moderate. Natural fertility is high. Soil blowing is a 
slight hazard, and water erosion is a moderate hazard. 

‘he soils in this unit are suited to irrigated crops, 
but special management practices nre needed to control 
erosion. Cotton, sorghum, and small grain are the main 
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crops. Bermudagrass, johnsongrass, and alfalfa nre 
grown for hay and pasture, 

The chief concerns in irrigated farming are control 
of erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of 
fertility, and improvement of tilth. A suitable cropping 
system is one in which cotton or some other row crop is 
alternated with sorghum, small grain, or some other 
high-residue crop. If cotton is grown year after year, 
a mulch of cotton burs or other residue should be used 
occasionally or a winter cover crop should be grown. 
Residue left on or near the surface after harvest helps 
to control erosion. Lf the crop does not leave enough 
residue to keep the soil from blowing, chiseling and 
listing are effective as emergency measures. Efficient irri- 
gation, by either a surface system or a sprinkler system, 
in combination with bench leveling, terracing, or contour 
farming, helps to control washing and to conserve water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT m- (IRRIGATED) 


Miles fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this unit. It is a deep, reddish-brown soi! on 
uplands. The underlying material is friable sandy clay 
loam. Permeability is moderate, and the available mois- 
ture capacity is moderate. Natural fertility is high. Both 
soil blowing and water erosion are moderate hazards. 

This soil is suited to irrigated crops. Cotton, sorghum, 
and small grain are the main ones. Johnsongrass, switch - 
grass, and sile-oats grama are the main crops grown 
for pnsture. 

The chief concerns in irrieated farming are control of 
erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fertil- 
ity, and improvement of tilt. A suitable cropping sys- 
tem is one in which cotton or some other row crop is 
nlternnted with sorghum, small grain, or some other 
high-residue crop. Lf cotton is grown year after year, а 
mulch of cotton burs or other residue should be applied 
frequently or а winter cover crop should be grown. Crop 
residue left on or near the surface after harvest helps 
to contro] erosion. If the crop does not leave enough 
residue for control of soil blowing, chiseling and listing 
are effective as emergency measures. Efficient irrigation, 
by either a surface system or а sprinkler system, in com- 
bination with hench leveling, terracing, or contour farm- 
ing, helps to control washing and to conserve water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hes (IRRIGATED) 


This unit consists of nearly level to gently undulating, 
deep, brownish soils. The surface layer is loamy fine 
sand, nnd the underlying material is friable sandy clay 
loam. Permeability is moderate. These soils absorb water 
readily, and little water runs off them even after heavy 
rains. The available moisture capacity is moderate. Natu- 
ral fertility is medium. Soil blowing is a severe hazard. 

These soils nre suited to irrigated erops. Cotton, sor- 
ghum, and small grain are the main ones, Midland her- 
mudagrass, switehgrass, johnsongrass, and alfalfa nre 
the principal plants grown for pasture. 

The chief concerns in irrigated farming are control 
of erosion, conservation of moisture, maintenance of fer- 
tility, and improvement of tilth. A suitable cropping 
system is one in which cotton or some other row crop 
is alternated with sorghum, small grain, or some other 
high-residue crop. If cotton is grown year after year, a 
mulch of cotton burs or other residue should be applied 
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occasionally or a winter cover crop should be grown. Lf 
there 18 not enough residue available for control of воћ 
blowing, chiseling and listing are effective ns emergency 
mensures, Also effective is deep plowing, which brings 
moderately fine textured material to the surface. Efficient. 
irrigation, by the sprinkler method, in combination with 
terracing and contour farming, helps to contro] washing 
and to conserve water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-7 IRRIGATED) 


This unit consists of Brownfield-Nobscot association, 
undulating, which is on upland plains. These soils have 
n thick surface Jnyer of fine sand and friable underlying 
material ranging from fine sandy loam to sandy clay 
loam. The available moisture capacity is low. Natural 
fertility also is low. Soil blowing is a very severe hnz- 
ard. 

The soils in this unit are suited to irrigated crops, but 
special conservation measures and careful selection of 
crops nre needed. Grain sorghum and wheat are the 
main crops. Midland bermudagrass, switchgrass, and 
alfalfa are the main ones grown for pasture. 

The chief management concerns in irrigated farming 
are control of erosion, conservation of moisture, main- 
tenance of fertility, and improvement. of tilth. Soil and 
water enn be conserved if rows of sorghum, small grain, 
or other high-residue crops are spaced not more than 20 
inches apart and the residue is left after harvest, If 
the crop does not leave enough residue for control of 
soil blowing, chiseling and listing are effective as emer- 
reney measures, particularly if done when the surface 
ayer is moist after rain. Efficient irrigation by the 
sprinkler method helps to conserve water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 170-9 (IRRIGATED) 


Miles loamy fine sand, 3 to 5 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this unit. It is a deep, brownish soil. The nnder- 
lying material is frinble sandy clay loam, The available 
moisture capacity is low. Natural fertility also is low. 
Soil blowing is a severe hazard, and water erosion is a 
moderate hazard. 

This soil is suited to irrignted crops, but special con- 
servation measures and careful selection of crops are 
needed, Grain sorghum and wheat аге the main crops. 
Midland bermudagrass and switchgrass are the main 
pasture crops. 

The chiel management concerns in irrigated farming 
are control of erosion, conservation of moisture, mainte- 
nance of fertility, and improvement of tilth. Soil and 
water can be conserved and erosion reduced if rows of 
sorghum, small grain, or other high-residue crops nre 
spaced not more than 20 inches apart and the residue is 
left after harvest. If the crop does not leave enough 
residue for control of soil blowing, chiseling and list- 
ing are effective as emergency measures. Efficient irrign- 
tion by the sprinkler method helps to control washing 
and to eonserve water. 


Predictions of Yields 


Crop yields in Dickens County depend on how well the 
soils have been managed. Consistent high yields can be 
obtained if the soils are used within their capabilities 
and are managed according to their needs. 
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Table 2 gives, for each soil in the county judged suit- 
able for crops, predicted average yields per acre under 
a high level of management. These predictions are for 
cotton, grain sorghum, and wheat grown on dryland 
soils i for cotton and grain sorghum grown on irri- 

ted soil& Not enough wheat is grown under irrigation 
m this county for predictions of yields to be made. The 
predictions are based on experiments over a period of 
10 to 20 years, on records 5 t at the experiment sta- 
tion at Spur, and on information obtained from farmers 
and others familiar with the soils. 

A high level of management for dryland soils in this 
county consists of— 


1. Managing crop residue in a way that effectively 
controls erosion and protects the soil. 
2. Using a cropping sequence that maintains an 


adequate supply of organic material. 
3. Conserving rainwater. 


4. 


EL 
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by the timely application 


Maintaining fertilit 1 
у growing soil-improving 


of fertilizer and 
crops. 
Controlling insects, diseases, and weeds. 
Keeping tillage to n minimum and tilling only 
when the moisture content is such that compac- 
tion is minimized. 

Planting improved crop varieties . 

Using terraces and other mechanical aids and 
maintaining them effectively, 


lı level of management for irrigated soils consists 
oregoing practices and in addition— 


Applying water according to the needs of the 
crops and the soil. 
Coordinating tillage operations with irrigation 
operations. 

sing properly designed irrigation systems and 
Jand treatments to help reduce erosion. 


TABLE 2.— Predicted average асте yields of principal crops on dryland soils and irrigated soils under a high level of 
management 


[Only the arable soils are listed in this table. Absence of data indicates that crop generally is not grown on the soil named] 


Soil 


Abilene clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes . 
Bippus clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes a 
Brownfleld-Nobseot association, undulating- ------ SST 
Carey loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes.. » 

Carey loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 


Enterprise very fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes... =. 


Enterprise very fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. . 


Lincoln loamy fine sand, loamy substratum variant 42 


Lofton clay [одт____..___________.. њи 25 


Mangum soils k © А фе бда 


Maneker loam, 1 to 3 percent, slopes. s: 


Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes________ А „езт... 


Meno fine sandy lounmmmm 

Meno loamy fine sand. 

Miles fine sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. . 

Miles fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent elopes _ 

Miles fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes... 

Miles loamy fine aand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Moabeetie fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. . 

Mobentie fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes -. 
Olton clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes... . 

Olton clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes... 22...22... 

Portales loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes... _.__ 

Pullman clay loam, 0 to 1 percent в!орез_.._ aca 


Pullman сілу loam, 1 to 3 percent slobes . ens 


Randall clay . PAS 
Randall fine sandy loam... 
Spur clay loam_........ - 
Spur fine sandy loam.. .. - e 
Stamford clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes... _ m 
Tillman clay loam, 0 to ! percent slopes . _ 

Tillman clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes ___ ewe 

Veal fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. = 
Veal fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes... Ñ 
Weymouth clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slope s. 
Weymouth clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes . 
Woodward loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. EXC QE 


Woodward loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. . a — 


Yahola very fine sandy ſoum - TE V 


Dryland soils Trrigated soils 
Cotton Grain Wheat Cotton Grain 
sorghum | sorghum 
Lh. of tint Lb. Ли | Ih, af lint Lh, 

100 1, 100 17 хло 7, 000 
160 750 14 750 5, 000 
e S22 3,200 
170 1, 000 13 800 4, 500 
110 560 12 520 3, 300 
190 1, 250 13 800 4, 500 
150 900 12 3, 300 
150 900 13 | 625 4, 000 
170 1, 500 17 000 7, 000 
190 1, 500 17 850 7, 000 
120 600 11 550 | 3, 000 
ACE - э е; 500 o LE 1, 200 
200 1, 200 15 850 7, 000 
160 900 13 550 5, 000 
200 1, 200 15 850 7, 000 
180 1, 000 13 500 4, 500 
125 600 r 3, 500 
160 900 13 550 5, 000 
140 700 15 550 4, 500 
Me Poo 400 Id: је 255 = ی ا‎ 
185 1, 100 17 850 7, 000 
145 500 14 750 5, 000 
185 1, 500 17 850 7, 000 
185 1. 500 17 850 7, 000 
140 800 14 750 5, 000 
“ВР Se 600 14 625 4, 100 
70 750 13 700 4, 100 
190 1, 500 17 850 7, 000 
190 1, 500 17 850 7, 000 
110 400 QUIET s> ie 
150 900 14 ^50 5, 000 
140 800 10 500 3, 200 
115 000 11 2150 3, 000 
а= р 500 fh PPS | 1, 200 
160 900 13 550 3, 000 
ina > 500 Il-1252 222225. — 
165 500 15 800 4, 200 
125 550 12 520 | 2, 500 
175 900 15 750 | 6, 000 
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Range Management * 


Native grassland covers 69 percent of Dickens County. 
or about, 409,000 acres. There are four distinct kinds of 
rangeland, The area that has the highest potential covers 
about 7,300 acres of the High Plains, in the northwestern 
part of the county, The soils are deep and level to gently 
sloping, They are productive if the moisture supply ls 
adequate. The next best rangeland is on the sandy soils 
in the northeastern part of the county. This area, which 
covers about 69,800 acres, is productive if well managed. 
An aren of about 195,000 acres in the southeastern part is 
least suitable for range. It is dissected by canyons, gul- 
lies, and creeks; the soils are gently sloping to steep, very 
shallow to deep, and moderately 2 and much 
water is lost as runoff. The rest of the rangeland, about 
136,900 acres, consists of nearly level to rolling, chiefly 
gently sloping to moderately sloping, deep, moderately 
permeable soils, 


Range sites and condition classes 


Soils are grouped into range sites on the basis of simi- 
larity in the characteristics that affect their capacity for 
producing native forage plants. Twelve range sites are 
recognized in Dickens County. Each site has a distino- 
tive potential plant community, the composition of which 
depends upon a combination of environmental condi- 
tions, mainly the combined effects of soil and climate. 
The potential plant community reproduces itself so long 
as the environmental conditions remain the same. 

Range condition is rated by comparing the composition 
of the existing plant community with that of the poten- 
tial plant community. Four range condition classes are 
recognized: excellent, good, fair, and poor. A range 
is in excellent condition if 76 to 100 percent of the exist- 
ing vegetation is of the same composition as that of the 
potential stand. It is in good condition if the percent- 
age is between 51 and 75, in fair condition if the per- 
centage is between 26 and 50, and in poor condition if 
the 8 is less than 26. 

The plants on any given range site are grouped, accord- 
ing to their response to grazing, as decreasers, increasers, 
and invaders. Decreasers are plants in the potential 
рэв community that tend to die out if heavily grazed. 
Increasers nre plants in the potential community that 
become more abundant as the decreasers decline, and then 
start to die out if heavy grazing continnes, Invader 
plants are not a part of the original stand, but they 
generally take over if both the increasers and decreasers 
disappear. 


Descriptions of the range sites 


The soils of Dickens County haye been grouped into 
twelve range sites, which are described in the following 
pages. In each deseription are shown important soil 
characteristics, principal plants, suggestions for man- 
agement, and estimates of yields. The yield estimates 
are based on range clippings and the experience of 
ranchers, 

To find the range site in which a given soil has been 
placed, turn to the “Guide to Mapping Units" Only 


* By Неван. M, BELL, range conservationist, Soil Conservation 
Service, 
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those soils suitable for range have been placed m range 
sites. 


LOAMY BOTTOMLAND RANGE SITE 


This site occurs along stream courses, canyons, and 
draws throughout the county. It totals less than 15,000 
acres, Occasional flooding and run-in from the adjacent 
areas, high fertility, and Sigh available moisture capacity 
make it the most productive range site in the county. 

If this site is in good to excellent condition, the vege- 
tation consists of good stands of tall and mid grasses 
and only seattered trees or shrubs, such as hackberry 
or cottonwood. Deterioration is rapid, however, if graz- 
ing is excessive or if adverse weather prevails. Deteriora- 
tion results in loss of the tall grasses and invasion by 
brush and numerous annual and perennial weeds. 

About 70 percent of the vegetation of this site con- 
sists of indiangrass, switcher sand bluestem, little 
bluestem, side-oats grama, Canada wildrye, and other 
decreaser plants. The major increasers nre vine-mesquite, 
western wheatgrass, blue grama, Texas bluegrass, Texas 
wintergrass, silver bluestem, and meadow dropseed. 
Alkali sacaton is a rapid increaser where the soils are 
saline. The common invaders are sunflower, cocklebur, 
woolly tidestromia, buffalo-bur, hairy caltrop, camphor- 
weed, annual broomweed, croton, thistle, sandbur, west- 
ern ragweed, mesquite, condalia, und prieklypear. The 
invaders limit forage production to low-yielding grasses, 
such as buffalogrnss, three-awn, and sand dropseed. 

This site responds readily to brush control, either 
mechanical or chemical. Chemical foliage sprays are not. 
effective on mesquite, which now heavily infests the bot- 
tom lands and ranges in size from low-growing bushes 
to sturdy trees, The site responds also to range seeding 
where flooding is not a problem or where grass can be 
established between floods. 

If this site is in excellent condition. the total annual 
yield of herbage, air-dry weight, is as much as 3,600 
pounds per acre in favorable years and about 2,000 
pounds per acre in less favorable years. 


SANDY BOTTOMLAND RANGE SITE 


This site is adjacent to the larger rivers and to streams 
that contain water only during storms. It totals about 
3,500 acres. The slope is level to gently sloping ог undu- 
lating. This site resembles the Loamy Bottomland site, 
both in physical characteristics and in vegetation. Forage 

roduetion is lower, however, because the Sandy Bottom- 
and site has n less favorable moisture capacity. 

Tall and mid grasses are dominant if this site is in 
excellent condition. Sand bluestem and switchgrass are 
the main decreasers, but indinngrass, little bluestem, side- 
outs grama, and Canada гуе also are abundant. 
Among the increasers are western wheatgrass, vine- 
mesquite, meadow dropseed, silver bluestem, and hairy 
grama. Alkali sacaton is an increaser where the soils are 
saline. Common invaders are buffalograss, sand dropseed, 
three-awn, hooded windmillgrass, annual weeds, western 
ragweed; mesquite, lotebush, inland saltgrass, and salt- 
cedar. 

This site responds favorably to control of brush. Con- 
trolling the heavy stands of mesquite is the major prob- 
lem. Mechanical control of mesquite and saltcedar 18 
more effective than control by chemical foliage sprays. 
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Basal treatment of tree-type mesquite with oil and 
chemicals is effective. Ra ing can be combined 
with mechanical control of brush. Soil blowing is a haz- 
ard, however, unless these sandy soils are stabilized by 
plant residue or are otherwise protected. 

If this site is in excellent condition, the total annual 
yield of herbage, air-dry weight, is as much as 8,500 
pounds per acre in favorable years and about 2,000 
pounds per acre in less favorable years. 


DEEP HARDLAND RANGE SITE 


This site occurs in most parts of the county. It totals 
77,800 acres, Large areas are on the High Plains and in 
the more nearly pe areas of the Rolling Plains. The 
site is smooth and, when in good condition, is not infested 
with brush. The slope generally is less than 3 percent, 
The soils are droughty. 

Blue grama and buffalograss are the dominant forage 
plants (fig. 13). These and other short grasses сап with. 
stand a lack of moisture and continue to grow even if 
the site deteriorates. Mesquite generally is present. 

Tho major decreasers are blue grama, side-onts grama, 
vine-mesquite, and western wheatgrass, Among the major 
incrensers are buffalograss, silver bluestem, tobosagrass, 
and white tridens. Alkali sacaton is an increaser where 


the soils are saline, and Texas wintergrass is an increaser 
only on the Rolling Plains, As this site deteriorates, 
buffalograss becomes more abundant than blue grama, 
and then low-quality grasses, annual weeds, perennial 
weeds, and brush invade. Among the common invaders 
are perennial three-awn, sand dropseed, hairy tridens, 
Texas grama, tumblegrass, western ragweed, prickly- 
pear, mesquite, and Jotebush. 

This site responds readily to brush control, both 
mechanical and chemical. Range seeding is effective if a 
litter crop or plant residue is used to protect the seed- 
lings (fig, 14). Pits, excavations, furrows, or ridges help 
to control runoff and conserve water. Where there is a 
source of extra water, properly designed and installed 
water-spreading structures also are beneficial. 

Forage production in areas on the High Plains differs 
from that in areas on the Rolling Plains. If the areas 
on the High Plains are in excellent condition, the total 
annual yield of herbage, air-dry weight, is as much as 
3,000 pounds per acre in favorable years and ia about 
800 pounds per acre in less favorable years, On the 
Rolling Plains the total annual yield ranges from 1,500 
to 2,500 pounds per acre, both in favorable and in unfav- 
orable years. 


Figure 13.—Blue grama and buffalograss in a grazed area of the Deep Hardland range site invaded by mesquite and pricklypear. 
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Figure I4,—Plains bristlegrass seeded in an ungrazed area of the Deep Hardland range site, 


CLAY FLATS RANGE SITE 

Stamford clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes, is the only soil 
in this site, which is on upland flats in the western part 
of the county. The site generally occurs at the base of 
the caprock escarpment and other high areas It totals 
only about 200 to 300 acres. Run-in water generally 
helps to increase forage production, 

f this site is in excellent condition, the vegetation 
consists of drought-resistant mid and short grasses. The 
major decreasers are side-onts grama, blue grama, west- 
ern wheatgrass, vine-mesquite, and white tridens. Major 
increasers are tobosagrass and buffalograss. Alkali saca- 
ton js an increaser where the soils are saline, T 
8 becomes dominant. Pricklypear, cholla, lote- 
bush, low-growing mesquite, running mesquite, and other 
woody plants are the chief invaders, but invasion by 
these plants is no more than moderate, because tobosa- 
grass is strong enough to hold its own against most 
invaders. 

This site responds to brush control, but good manage- 
ment of grazing also is needed. Range seeding is not 
effective, because the soils are droughty. If seeding is 
required, only the methods used for growing crops are 
affective. 

If this site is in excellent condition, the total annual 
yield of herbage, air-dry weight, is as much as 2,400 
pounds per acre in favorable years and about 800 pounds 
per acre in unfavorable years, 


MIXEDLAND RANGE BITE 

This site is mostly in the east-central part of the 
county. It totals about 90,000 acres, The pattern is one 
of gently sloping to steep, rolling hills and well-defined 
drainage. The vegetation is predominantly short grasses, 
but there are some mid grasses, 

If this site is in excellent condition, decreaser plants 
make up about 65 percent of the vegetation, The major 
decreasers are blue grama, side-oats grama, Arizona 
cottontop, plains bristlegrass, western wheatgrass, and 
vine-mesquite. Little bluestem and switchgrass are minor 
decreasers. The major increasers are buffalograss, hairy 
grama, silver bluestem, tall dropseed, Texas wintergrass, 
and perennial three-awn. Chief among the invaders are 
hairy tridens, Texas grama, red grama, sand muhly, 
tumble windmillgrass, hooded windmillgrass, tumble- 
grass, gummy lovegrass, annual and perennial weeds, 
pricklypear, tasajillo, lotebush, and mesquite. 

This site responds to brush control, both mechanical 
and chemical. Range seeding also is effective, 

If this site is in excellent condition, the total annual 
yield of herbage, air-dry weight, is as much as 2,700 
pounds per acre in favorable years and about 1,600 
pounds per acre in Jess favorable years. 


SANDY LOAM RANGE SITE 


This site is mostly on smooth uplands of the Rolling 
Plains. Tt totals about 60,000 acres. The areas are gently 
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sloping to moderately steep. The slope generally is less 
than 10 percent. Short grasses are dominant. 

If this site is in excellent condition, decreaser plants 
make up about 70 percent of the vegetation, The major 
decreasers are blue grama, side-onts grama, little blue- 
stem, Arizona cottontop, plains bristlegrass, vine-mes- 
quite, sand lovegrass, and needle-and-thread. Major 
inerensers are buffalograss, базу rrama, silver bluestem, 
perennial three-awn, and sand dropseed. Among thie 
invaders are tumble windmillgrass, hooded windmill- 
grass, gummy lovegrass, red lovegrass, red grama, west- 
ern ragweed, spectacle-pod, annual wild buckwheat, сто- 
ton, pricklypenr, mesquite, and yucea, 

This site responds to brush ‘control by serial applica- 
tion of chemicals. Usually the treatment has to be repeated 
at intervals of 3 to 6 years. 

If this site is in excellent condition, the total annual 
yield of herbage, air-dry weight, is as much as 3,000 
pounds per acre in favorable years and about 1,800 
pounds per acre in Jess favorable years, 


SANDYLAND RANGE SITE 

This site is mainly in level to gently rolling areas in 

the northern part of the county. It totals about 20,000 

acres. The vegetation consists of tall grasses and molta of 
shin oak. 

If this site is in excellent. condition, decreasers make up 

about 70 percent of the vegetation. The major ones nre 


indiangrass, sand bluestem, little bluestem, switchgrass, 
sand lovegrass, side-oats grama, and needle-and-thread. 
Major increasers are giant рүе, sand dropseed, blue 
grama, hairy grama, silver bluestem, perennial three- 
awn, sand paspalum, fall witchgrass, hooded windmill- 
grass, sand sagebrush, and shin оак, Among the invaders 
are numerous annuals, gummy lovegrass, red lovegrass, 
tumble lovegrass, tumble windmillgrass, fringed signal- 
grass, western ragweed, queensdelight, yucca, and scat- 
tered stands of tree-type mesquite. 

This site responds readily to brush and weed control 
by chemical methods (fig. 15), Mechanical methods 
would result in soil blowing. If the response is slow, 
overseeding may be beneficial. 

If this site is in excellent condition, the total annual 
vield of herbage, air-dry weight, is as much as 3,200 
pounds per acre in favorable years and about 1,700 
pounds per acre in unfavorable years. 


DEEP SAND RANGE SITE 


Brownfield-Nobscot association, undulating, makes up 
this site, which oceurs in the northeastern quarter of the 
county. The areas total about 47,000 acres. The vegeta- 
tion is similar to that on the Sandyland range site, with 
which it is closely associated. Tall grasses are dominant, 
and there are seattered motts of scrub onk. 

If this site is in excellent condition, decreusers make 
up about 70 percent of the vegetation. The major ones 


Figure 18 — An area of the Sandyland range site in need of brush control. 
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are sand bluestem, little bluestem, indiangrass, switch- 
grass, sand lovegruss, big sandreed, and needle-and- 
thread. Major increasers are side-oats grama, hairy 
grama, giant dropseed, silver bluestem, hooded wind- 
millgruss, sand paspalum, perennial three-awn, fall witch- 
grass, and shin oak. Areas that have deteriorated have 
an almost closed canopy of shin oak, Among the invaders 
are gummy lovegrass, tumblegrass, tumble lovegrass, red 
lovegrass, tumble windmillgrass, fringed signalgrass, 
yucca, sand sagebrush, groundsel, queensdelight, western 
ragweed, and many annual weeds. 

This site responds well to brush control by chemical 
foliage sprays. Range seeding by broadcasting is success- 
ful in some places, but it should be done only as а last 
resort. 

If this site is in excellent condition, the total annual 
yield of herbage, air-dry weight, is ns much as 3.400 
pounds per acre in favorable years and about 1,700 
pounds per acre in less favorable years, 


SHALLOW REDLAND RANGE SITE 

This site is in the rougher parts of the Rolling Plains, 

near the escarpment at the edge of the High Plains, 

and in the broken areas near the main streams. It totals 

about 23,000 acres. The vegetation consists mainly of mid 

and short grasses, but not more than 25 percent of the 
site has a grass cover. 


ТЕ this site is in excellent condition, 65 to 70 percent 
of the vegetation consists of decreasers (fig. 16). The 
major ones are blue grama, side-oats gramm, vine mes- 
quite, little bluestem, and sand bluestem. The major 
increasers are buffalograss, tobosugrass, hairy grama, 
sand xiropseed, perennial three-awn, silver bluestem, 
slim tridens, and rough tridens. Among the major 
invaders are hairy tridens, sand muhly, Texas grama, 
red grama, mesquite, pricklypear, redberry juniper, and 
numerous annual and perennial weeds, 

The smoother, deeper soils of this site respond to 
mechanical brush control. Brush should be left on the 
rougher, shallower soils because it is the best protec- 
tive cover that can be established. Control of brush by 
chemical foliage sprays is not satisfactory, because 
uniform application is difficult. 

If this site is in excellent condition, the total annual 
yield of herbage, air-dry weight, is as much as 2,000 
pounds per acre in favorable years and about 1,200 
pounds per acre in less fayorable years 


VERY SHALLOW RANGE SITE 


This site totals about 7,500 acres. It occurs in most 
parts of the county but chiefly along the junction of the 
Tigh Plains and the Rolling Plains. The areas are roll- 
ing to hilly and, in some places, occur as knolls or fairly 

steep escarpments, Caliche, gravel, or rock is exposed 


Figure 16.—An area of the Shallow Redland range site. 
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in many places. The vegetation, which is sparse, consists 
mainly of mid g "atus, bat there are also short and tall 
grusses (fig. 17), 

The major deereasers on this site are side-oats стати, 
blua grama, Arizona cottontop, plains bristlegrass, vine- 
mesquite, little bluestem, and sand bluestem. The major 
inereasers are hairy grama, black grama, buffalograss, 
perennial three-awn, slim tridens, and rongh tridens. 
Among the invaders are hairy tridens, Texas grama, 
sand dropseed, pricklypear, mesquite, yucca, and red- 
berry popor 

Little except control of grazing can be done to improve 
this site, Brush control is feasible in scattered areas, but 
the removal of brush could lead to erosion. 

Forage production is low even if this site is in excel- 
lent condition. The total annual yield of herbage, air- 
dry weight, is аз much as 1,700 pounds per acre in favor- 
able years and only about 800 pounds per acre in less 
favorable years. 


GYPLAND RANGE SITE 

This site is mainly on the rough, broken parts of the 
Rolling Plains. Tt totals about 26,000 acres. The areas 
are nearly level to rolling or steep. Some occur as narrow 
bands or Jedges adjacent to hills and extend for several 


miles at a uniform elevation. The vegetation consists 
mostly of short and mid grasses, but tall grasses grow 
in the most favorable spots. 

Areas of this site that contain the most gypsum have 
the fewest kinds and the smallest amounts of vegeta- 
tion. Where the gypsum content, is moderate, the major 
decreaser plants are blue grama, side-onts grama, hairy 
grama, and vine-mesquite and lesser amounts of Arizonn 
cottontop, plains bristlegrass, little bluestem, sand blue- 
stein, indiangrass, and switchgrass. Major increasers are 
black grama, slim tridens, rough tridens, reverchoni pani- 
cum, fall witehgrass, buffalograss, sand dropseed, nnd 
perennial three-awn. Almost pure stands of sand drop- 
seed and perennial three-awn occur in some places. 
Alkali sacaton may be dominant for a time and finally 
give way to inland saltgrass, Among the invaders are 
annual weeds, catclaw, yucca, low-growing mesquite, and 
scattered redberry juniper bushes. 

Little except control of grazing can be done to im- 

rove this site. Overseeding and tree dozing are feasible 
in n few areas but not as general practices. 

Forage production is low even if this site is in excellent 
condition. The total annual yield of herbage, air-dry 
weight, is only 1,100 pounds per acre in favorable years 
and about 500 pounds per acre in less favorable vears. 


Figure 17.—An area of the Very Shallow range site. 
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ROUGH BREAKS RANGE SITE 


This site totals about 35,000 acres. Much of it is on the 
rough escarpment between the High Plains and the 
Rolling Plains. Large areas also occur throughout the 
Rolling Plains where water erosion is severe and has cut 
the rangeland into a network of V-shaped gullies. The 
vegetation is of good quality, but it covers only 25 per- 
cent of the surface in many places. Pict 

The major decreasers on this site are indiangrass, 
Canada wildrye, sand bluestem, little bluestem, side-oats 
grama, blue grama, plains bristlegrass, Arizona cotton- 
top, and vine-mesquite. Major increasers are hairy e 
silver bluestem, slim tridens, fall witchgrass, sand drop- 
seed, perennial three-awn, and buffalograss. The invaders 
are mostly catelaw, lotebush, pricklypear, yucca, mes- 
apite; redberry juniper, and other shrubs and woody 

ants, 

This site is so rough that between 50 and 75 percent 
of it is inaccessible to grazing animals. No range 
improvement. practices are feasible, but some improve- 


ment may result from t of adjacent sites, 

The total annnal Ума. af herbage, air-dry weight, is 
only 500 to 900 pounds per acre, both in favorable and 
in unfavorable years. 

Wildlife 

Wildlife has become an important source of recreation 
and income in some areas of Dickens Couñty. Many 
small runches and farm-ranch enterprises have leased 
hunting rights, chiefly to nonresidents. L 

Bobwhite quail is the biggest hunting attraction at 

resent, but some scaled quail (blue quail) also are 
unted in the same areas. Doves and waterfowl offer 
good hunting during most seasonal migrations. White- 
tailed deer are increasingly important as а source of 
recreation and revenue, Also present are antelopes, coy- 
otes, bobcats, jackrabbits, cottontail rabbits, badgers, 
skunks, raccoons, opossums, small rodents, lizards, and 
snakes. The rattlesnake is the only poisonons snake in 
this county. 

Fishing in Dickens County is limited mainly to farm 
ponds, and these ponds are so small (mostly less than 1.5 
surface acres) that fish production is limited and does 
not provide extra income for landowners or operators. 
Largemouth bass, sunfish, and channel catfish are usually 
stocked in these ponds. 

Four general kinds of wildlife areas occur in this 
county: (1) sandy areas, (2) loamy areas, (3) Croton 
Breaks and rough areas, and (4) tighten areas. 

The sandy areas are mainly in the northeastern part 


of the county. They coincide roughly with soil association 
4.(See the General Soil Map at the back of this survey.) 
The vegetation in these areas consists mostly of tal 


grasses and small brushy plants, such os shin oak and 
sand The deer population is largest here, for these 
areas offer the largest supply and greatest variety of 
browse. Bobwhite quail and sealed quail find excellent 
protection from predators and are abundant where ade- 
quate food is available. Habitat for quail and deer has 
been improved in the sandy areas by supplemental feed- 
ers or by special feed-grain plantings. 

The loamy areas generally are north of Dickens and 
west of the sandy areas, They coincide roughly with soil 
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associations 3 and 5. The native vegetation consists of c 
mixture of short, mid, and tall grasses. parte oi 
these areas are cultivated, and small parts are used foi 
range Bobwhite quail and scaled quail are the mos! 
important, game species, Some of the best quail hunting 
is available here because quail concentrate where a pro- 
tective cover of shin oak grows along the fences. Feeder 
or special wildlife plantings for food and_ protective 
cover help to maintain a large quail population. 

Most of the Croton Breaks and rough areas occu: 
within large ranches in the eastern part of the county. 
The areas coincide roughly with soil association 1. The 
have d potential Es attracting wildlife but lac 
enough food and water. Special management is required. 
There are scattered coveys of scaled quail and bobwhite 
quail and, along Croton Creek and the South Wichits 
River, scattered flocks of turkeys. 

The tightland areas are mostly in the southern half 
of the county and coincide roughly with soil associations 
2, 6, and 7. Large acreages are cultivated. Antelope were 
once fairly abundant in these areas, but hunters hnve 
killed most of them. Sealed quad is the dominant game 
species, and there are smaller numbers of bobwhite 
quail. If protective cover and supplemental food plant- 
ings are provided, the quail population eould be increased 
successfully. 


Engineering Uses of the Soils ' 


Soil properties are of special interest to engineers 
because they affect the construction and maintenance of 
roads, airports, pipelines, facilities for water story 
erosion control structures, and drainage systems. The 
ut yam most important to an engineer are permea- 

ility to water, shear strength, compaction characteristics, 
soil drainage, shrink-swell characteristics, grain size, 
plasticity, and pH. Topography, the depth to bedrock, 
and the depth to the water table are important also. 

Information in this survey can be used to— 


1. Make preliminary estimates of the engineering 
pr ies of soils for use in planning the con- 
struction of terraces, farm ponds, irrigation 
systems, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation. 

2. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting locations 
for highways, airports, and pipelines, and in 
planning detailed investigations at the selected 

tes. 


si 

3. Locate probable sources of topsoil, sand, gravel, 
and other construction material. 

4. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with soil mapping units and thus develop infor- 
mation useful in designing and maintaining 
structures. 

5. Determine the suitability of soils for cross- 
county movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

6. Supplement information obtained from other 
published maps, reports, and aerial photographs 


Ry Y. E. MoApame, ares engineer, Soll Conservation Service, 
Lubbock, Tex. 
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for the purpose of making maps and reports that 
can be used readily by engineers. 

7. Develop other preliminary estimates for con- 
struction in a particular area. 


Tables 3, 4, and 5 provide data useful in soils engi- 
neering. With the use of the soil map for identification, 
these interpretations can be useful * many purposes. 
It should be emphasized that they do not eliminate the 
need for sampling and testing at the site of specific 
engineering works involving heavy loads and excava- 
tions deeper than the depth of layers here reported. Even 
in these situations, however, the soil map is useful in 
planning more detailed field investigutions and for sug- 
gesting the kinds of problems that may be expected. 

Some of the special terms used by soil scientists may 
not. be familiar to the engineer, and some common terms 
may have special meanings in soil science. Several of 
these terms are defined in the Glossary. Additional infor- 
mation about the soils can be found in other sections of 
this survey, particularly the sections “Descriptions of the 
Soils" and “Formation and Classification of the Soils.” 


Engineering classification systems 


Most highway engineers classify soi] material accord- 
ing to the system approved by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials.* In this system soil materials 
are classified in seven principal groups. The groups 
range from А-1, in which are gravelly soils of high 
bearing capacity, to A-7, which consists of clay soils that 
have Jow strength when wet. In each group the relative 
engineering value of the soil material is indicated hy a 
group index number. Group indexes range from 0 for 
the best material to 20 for the poorest. 

Some engineers prefer the Unified classification sys- 
tem.“ In this system the soils are grouped on the basis 
of their texture and plasticity, as well as on their per- 
formance when used as material for engineering struc- 
tures. The soil materials are identified as coarse grained, 
which are gravel (G) and sand (8); fine grained, which 
are silt (М) and clay (C): and highly organic (Pt). 
Clean sands are identified by the symbols SW or SP; 
sands with fines of silt and clay, by the symbols SM and 
SC; silts and clays that have a low liquid limit, by the 
symbols ML and CL; and silts and clays that have a 
high liquid limit, by the symbols MH and OH. 

Agricultural scientists of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) classify soils according to tex- 
ture, color, and structure, This system is useful as the 
initial step in making engineering classifications of soils. 
Additional properties important in engineering can be 
estimated or ean be determined by tests. 


Test data 


Table 3 shows the results of engineering tests per- 
formed by the Texas Highway Department on several 


' AMEHIOAN AssodtATION Op STATE HIGHWAY OFFICTIALE. BTAND- 
AED &PECIFICATIONB FOR HIGHWAY MATERIALS AND METHODS OF 
SAMPLING AND TESTING, Part 1, Ed. 8, 1061. 

1 WATERWAYS ExPrrnrMENT STATION, Conps ог ENGINEERS. UNI- 
TIED 80L CLABHITICATION БУВТЕМ. Tech. Memo No. 8-857, v. 1, 
1053. 
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important. soils in Dickens County. The table shows the 
specific location where samples were taken, the parent 
material, the depth to which sampling was done, and the 
results of tests to determine particle-size distribution 
and other properties significant in soil engineering. 
Following are brief explanations of the headings in 
table 3. I 

As moisture leaves a soil, the soil decreases in volume 
in proportion to the loss in moisture, until a point is 
readied where shrinkage stops even though additional 
moisture is removed. The moisture content at which 
shrinkage stops is called the shrinkage limit. The shrink- 
age limit of a soil is a general indication of the clay 
content; it decreases as the clay content increases. In 
sand that contains little or no clay, the shrinkage limit 
is close to the liquid limit and is considered insignificant. 
As a rule, the load-carrying capacity of a soil is at a 
maximum when its moisture content is at or below the 
shrinkage limit. Sand does not follow this rule, because 
if it is confined, its load-carrying capacity is uniform 
within a considerable range in moisture content. 

The shrinkage ratio is the volume change resulting 
from the drying of a soil materin}, divided by the loss 
of moisture caused by drying. The ratio is expressed 
numerically. The volume change used in computing 
shrinkage ratio is the change in volume that takes place 
in a soil when it dries from а given moisture content to 
а point where no further shrinkage takes place. 

Lineal shrinkage is the deerease in one dimension, 
expressed as a percentage of the original dimension, of 
the soil mass when the moisture content is reduced from 
the stipulated percentage to the shrinkage limit, 

In mechanical analysis the soil components are sorted 
by particle size. Sand and other granular material are 
retained on a No. 200 sieve, but finer particles pass 
throngh the openings. Clay is the fraction smaller than 
0,002 millimeter in diameter. The material intermediate 
in size between that hekl on the No. 200 sieve and that 
having a diameter of 0.002 millimeter is mostly silt. 

The tests for liquid limit measure the effect of water 
on the consistence of the soil material. As the moisture 
content of a clayey soil is increased from a dry state, the 
material changes from a semisolid to n plastic state. If 
the moisture content is further increased, the material 
changes from a plastic to a liquid state. The plastic limit 
is the moisture content at which the soil material passes 
from n semisolid to a plastie state. The liquid limit is 
the moisture content at which the material passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. The plasticity index is the 
numerical difference between the liquid limit and the 
plastie limit. It indicates the range of moisture content 
within which n soil material is plastic. 


Engineering properties of the soils 


Table 4 gives estimates of soil properties that apply to 
engineering. These estimates were made on the basis of 
the test data shown in table 3, on field tests, and on 
experience with the same kinds of soils in Crosby, 
Childress, Foard, and Wilbarger Counties, Estimates are 
not given for Breaks-Alluvial land, Rock outerop, and 
Rough broken land, because the properties are variable. 
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Soil name and location 


Olton clay lonm: 
5 milea NW. of Gilpin and 150 feet N. of 
State Route 70 (Modal). 


0.4 mile S. and 75 feet E. of NW. corner of sec, 
268, Block 1 H&GN (Clayey B2 horizon). 


Weymouth clay loam: 
14 miles N. and 200 feet W. of Gilpin store 
(Modal). 


2,400 feet N. and 150 feet E. of SW. corner 
of sec, 365, Block 1, H&GN (Clayey AC 
horizon). 


Woodward very fine sandy loam: 
0.52 mile $. of Pitchfork Ranch Headquarters 
and 200 feet N. of U.S. Highway Мо. 82 
(No Cea horizon). 


t The surface layer was not tested. 
plum d Arby 1.4. ea 8 n 
an: * pt. h 
e A ABO 


Soil series and map symbole 


Abilene: АБА, 


Berda: BmD, BpF. 
For prn pacta of Mansker soil in Bm, see 
Mansker series; for properties of Potter soil 
in BpF, see Potter series. 


Bippus: Bub, 


Brownfield: Bw, 
For properties of Nohsvot soil, see Nobsoot 
series, 


Carey: CaB, CaC. 


Colorado: Cd. 


AASHO D fon: I-. "Machianical Analysis of Soils," in “Brandani 5j 
published by AASHO. Results by this procedure may differ somewhat from гози 
procedure, the fine material is analy: 
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TABLE 3.— Engineering 
[Tests performed by Texas Highway Department in aecordance with standard 


Bhrinkage 
Texas 
Parent material report 
No. 

Moderately fine textured, 64231 
calcareous sediments. 64-232-R 
04-233-R 
Moderately fine textured, 64-234-R 
calcareous ments. 64-255-R 
Clayey and shaly Triassic 64-224-F. 
red beds. 04-22h5-R 
64-220-R. 
Clayey und ghaly Triassic 64-236- TU 
red beds. 04-237-H, 
woy and silty Permian 64-229-К, 
red beds. 04-230-R 


tions for Highway Materluls and Methods of Sam 
obtalned by 1-73 soil survey proondure of the Boll (unser 


by the hydrometer method, and the various grain-size ions are calculated! um tha basis of all th 


Taare 4.— Estimated 
(Properties not estimated for Hreake-Alluvial land 


Classi fenton 
Depth from 


surface 
USDA texture Unified AASHO 
0-13 Clay lou m CL A-6 
118 CL А-1 
38-04 | Clay om CL A-6 
АКО | DONI - 2 = ди ee SC or CL A-6 
ee mud ЕС or CL A-6 
24-80. 1 Lol uuu é a a tinum ma BC or CL А-6 
0-28 | Clay loam........--...-. CL A-6 
28-48 | Clay loam...._....-.-. CL А-6 
0-25 | Fine sand -..| SP-8M. A-2 or A-3 
25-52 | Sandy clay loam.........| SC А-2 or A-6 
52-58 | Fine sandy loam.._.......| SM-8C A-2, A-4, or A-6 
ML-CL A-4 
ML-CL or CL A-4 or A-6 
ML-CL A-4 
0-6 | Fine sandy loam___._.-_| SM, SC or CL A-4 
6-60 | Sandy olay loum 8C or CL A-6 
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test data 
procedures of the American Association of State Highway Offieala (ДАВНОЈ) 


Mechanical analysis ? Clusaifieation 


Percentage passing sieve— 
AARHO | Unified? 


е 


— ira A-7-6(15) | CL 
— — wey CL 
A-4(8) ML-CL 


89 A-7-0(18) | CL 
7b A-6(12) CL 


2 0.002 
шт. mm. mm, 


15 
inch 


BEN- 100 97 84 A-6(10) CL 
100 90 79 69 4-58) CL 
100 87 80 75 A-6(9 OL 
ee a Sp 100 77 A-6(14) CL 
TREA 100 99 82 A-7-6(16) | CL 


77 
78 


A-4(8) OL 
A-4(8) ML-CL 


— ҮЗҮ" 100 
9 100 


material, including that coarsur than 2 mlilimeters in diameter. In the ВОВ soit rr procedure, the fine material 14 комуни by the pipetto method, and the material conreer than 
2 па мит la excluded from ealealatiens of grato-size fractions. The mechanteal an data used in this table аго not suitable for naming textural classes for по а, 

f BCS and ВР R have agreed to constder that all elis having plastiaty Indexes within two points nf tha A-line аге ta be given а borderline classiflestion. An example of borderline 
бшп obtained by this use s ML-OL. 


engineering properties 
complex, Hock outcrop, and Rough broken land] 


Percentage passing eleve— Available 


Регпищ- water Reaction Shrink-ewell potential Hydrologic 
bility capacity group 
No. 10 No. 200 
Inches 
inches per hour inch of вай pH 
2 100 60-70 | 0. 2-0. 8 0.20| 6 6-7.8 | Moderate C 
Š 100 75-85 0. 05-0. 2 .20 7. 4-7.8 | High 
Saco send 100 70-80 0. 05-0. 2 15 7. 9-8. 4 | Moderate 
95-100 40-55 0. 8-2. 5 17 7. 4-8. 4 | Moderate B 
95-100 40-55 0. 8-2. 5 ae 7. 0-8. 4 | Moderate 
90-100 90-100 40-55 0. 8-2. 5 10 7, 0-8. 4 | Moderate 
05-100 90-100 55-70 0. 8-2. 5 . 15 7. 4-8. 4 | Moderate B 
95-100 85-100 55-05 0. 8-2. 5 .10 7. 0-8. 4 | Moderate 
a qw de 100 5-15 2. 5-5. 0 . 07 6. 1-7. 3 | Low LY 
ERED IMPR 100 30-45 0. 8-2. 5 - 13 6. 1-7. 3 | Moderate 
E KESET EO 100 25-40 2. 5-5. 0 10 6. 6-7.3 | Low to moderate 
eq uic mS 160 00-05 0. 8-2. 5 .17 6. 0-7. 8 | Low to moderate B 
100 95 100 05-70 0. 8-2, 5 SUE б, 6-7. 8 | Low to moderate 
100 95-100 00-85 0. 8-2. 5 .13 7. 9-8. 4 | Low to moderate 
i Vet xA 100 35-55 0, 8-2. 5 . 18 7. 4-8, + | Low B 
Spe cated ЈЕ É 100 45-65 0. 8-2. 5 . 15 7. 4-8. 4 | Moderate 
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Tanie 4— Estimated 


Classifeution 


Soil series and map symbols Depth (rom 
surface 


Unified 


USDA texture 


Inches | 
Cottonwood: CoB, 0-6 | Loam. -.....-...--.--. ML-CL or CL À-4 or À-6 
6-00 | Gypaum 
Enterprise: EnB, Enc. 0-18 | Very fine sandy loam - ML-CL or CL A- or A-U 
16-72 | Very fine sandy loam.....| ML-CL or CL A-4 or A-6 
Latom: LaD. 0-9 | Gravelly lon... SC or SM A-2 
9-12 | Conglomerate, 
Lincoln: I 
Lc. 0-30 | Loamy fine sand... -...| SM or SC A-2 
30-60 | Clay ſou mn CL А-6 
Ln. 0-60 | Fine sand_....___.______| SP-8M А-2 or А-4 
Lofton: Lo. 0-8 | Clay lom ...| CL А-0 or A-7 
8-04 | Clay... uL lr... CL or CIT А-7 
64-80 Clay a Se ка | СМ А-( ог A-7 
Mangum: Ma. 0-10 | Clay loam..............| CL A-6 
10-00 | Cl / -..- CL A-7 
Mansker: МеВ, Mec, 0-5 LOU ˙ mE eju t OL A4 
8-15 | Clay Iosm iiia CL А-0 
16-66 | Clay lom CL A-6 
Meno: 
M 9-12 | Fine sandy loam. .......) SM-8C or SM A-2 
12-40 | Sandy clay loam... ---- SO or CL A-6 
40-80 | Loenm o> a „| SC or CL А-2 or A- 
Me. 0-15 | Loamy fine sand SM-SC or SC A-2 
15-40 | Sandy clay loam 80 or CL А-6 
40-02 | Lam) SC or GL A-2 or A-6 
Miles: 
MIA, MiB, МЕС, MID, MsC2, 0-11 | Fine sandy lou m SM-SC or 5C A-2 
11-52 | Sandy elay loam SC or CL А-6 
52-60 | Sandy clay loam._-.-...| SC 4-8 
MIB, MIC. 0-15 | Loamy fine sand. SM or БС A-2 
15-50 | Sandy clay loan SC ar CL A-6 
50-60 | Sandy clay foam. 80 or CL А-0 
Mobeetie: MIB, МІС, 0-10 | Fine sandy loam. ___-__-_- 8M A-2 
10-00 | ТИЙ. сам по as 5M or 8C А-4 or А-0 
Nobseot. 0-36 | Fine aan SP. SM À-2 or A-3 
6-54 | Fine sandy lonm ~~ SM-SC or 8M A-2 
54-72 | Fine sand.........-....| ВР-ВМ A-2 or A-3 
Olton; ОСА, ОВ, 0-8 | Clay Joam.........----.| CL A-0 
0-33 | Heavy clay loum UL or CH A-7 
33-52 | Clay loam... . CL-ML or CL А-4 or А-6 
Portales: Род, 0-15 | Loam, sandy clay loam— CL A-0 
15-30 | Sandy clay loam -.....- SC or CL А-6 
30-00 | Sandy clay loam_.......| SC or CL А-6 
Potter. 0-8 | Lohm................ CT, A-6 
6-12 Caliche. 
Pullman: PuA, Рив. 0-8. Gay loam [L А-6 
B-44 | Clay... Lr CR А-6 or А-7 
44-70 | Clay loam.......... AN onn А-б or А-7 


For properties of Cottonwood soil, see Cotton- 14-24 | Soft enudstone SM or ML А-4 


Quinlan: Qc. 0-14 | Very fine sandy loam. . . | ML-CL or CL A-4 or A-8 
wood series, | 


DICKENS COUNTY, TEXAS 


engineering properties—Continued 


Percentage passing sieve— Available 
= Permes- water Reaction 
bility capacity 
No.4 Мо. 10 Мо. 200 
uche per 
Inches hour (већ of юй pH 
100 95-100 85-00 0, 2-2. 5 . 12 7. 4-8. 4 
luu aa ари 100 75-80 0, 8-2. à .15 6. 6-7, 8 
UR de, ta T 100 75-80 0. 8-2. 5 , 18 т. 4-8. 4 
80-00 75-85 25-35 0. 8-2. 5 . 10 6.6-7.8 
100 5-100 15-25 2 5-5.0 ‚08 7. 4-8. 4 
EE 100 05-65 0. 2-0. 8 18 7. 4-8. 4 
100 90-100 5-20 2. 5-5, 0 07 7. 4-8. 4 
100 60-70 0. 2-0.8 18 6. 6-7. 8 
100 65-80 | 0. 05-0, 2 . 18 6. 0-7. 8 
100 60-70 0. 05-0. 2 15 7. 4-8. 4 
3 100 60-70 0. 20-0, 8 ‚20 7. 4-7. 8 
2 100 75-85 | 0. 05-0. 8 .20 7.48 4 
95-100 95-100 50-60 0. 8-2. 5 547 7. 48 4 
95 100 95-100 55-05 0. 8-2. 5 .17 7, 0-8. 4 
95-100 05-100 60-70 0, 8-2. 5 . 00 7. 9-8. 4 
led лаган а <a 100 20-85 0. 8-2. 5 . 13 6. 6-7. 3 
ADR 100 35-55 0. 8-2. 5 . 15 6, 6-7. 8 
== 100 30-55 0, 8-2, 5 13 T. 4-R. 4 
IC SAPE CHEN. 100 20-30 0. 8-5, 0 ‚08 6. 6-7.3 
— йы ate 100 34-55 0. 8-2. 5 12 6. 6-7. 8 
EERS - 100 30-55 0. 8-2. 5 .12 7. 4-8. 4 
— a a ip i 100 20-35 0. 8-2. 5 . 13 6. 0-7. B 
; 100 45-60 0, 8-2 5 13 0. 6-7, 8 
90-100 $0-100 35-50 0. 8-2. 5 „12 7. 4-8. 4 
ETC RPM 100 25-36 0. 8-5. 0 10 6. 6-7. 3 
a TET 100 45-55 0. 8-2. 5 13 0. 6-7. 8 
SOME 100 15-55 0. 8-2. 6 .13 7. 47. 8 
95-100 00-100 15-25 0, 8-2, 5 .13 7. 4-7. 8 
02-100 00-100 85-45 0, 8-2, 5 14 7. 18. 4 
—— 100 5-15 2, 5-5. 0 ‚07 6. 1-6, 5 
L anno aite РАС А 100 20-35 2. 4-5. 0 10 6. 1-6, 5 
aE — 100 5-15 2, 4-6, 0 07 6, 6-7. 3 
96-100 95-100 85-90 0, 2-0. 8 18 6. 6-7, 8 
00-100 90-100 85-90 0, 2-0, 8 18 6. 6-7. 8 
900-100 90-100 75-90 0, 2-0, 8 .13 7, 9-8, 4 
025-100 495-100 50-85 0. 8-2. 5 . 15 7. 4-8 4 
05-100 90-100 40-55 0, 2-0. 8 15 7. 4-8. 4 
90-100 90-100 40-55 0. 8-2. 5 10 7. 9-8. 4 
80-100 80-100 55-70 0, 8-2. 5 11 7. 4-7. 8 
| 
b ses tae ы 100 70-85 | 0). 05-0. 8 ‚18 0. 6-7. 8 | 
95-100 00-100 75-85 | 0. 05-0. 2 18 6. 6-7. 8 
05-100 | 90-100 70-80 | 0. 05-0. 2 13 7. 0-8. 4 
69 | 100 75-80 | 08-25 15| 7.4-7.8 | 
7. 9-8. 4 


EROE | 100 1 :10 


| 
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Shrink-swell potential 


Low to moderate 
a 

ра 

Low to moderate 
Low to moderate 


Low 


Low 
Moderate 


Low 


Moderate 
High 
Moderate 


Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Low 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Low 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Low 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Low 
Low to moderate 
Low to moderate 


Low 
Low to moderate 


Low 
Low 
Low 


Moderate 
Moderate to high 
Moderate 


Moderate 
Low to moderate 
Low to moderate 


Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate to high 
Moderate 


Low 
Low 


Hydrologie 


а 


group 


SOIL SURVEY 


Tanie 4.— Estimated 


| 


| Classification 


Soil series and map symbols Depth from 


Randall: 

Ra. 

Rf, 
Spur: 

Sp, 

Sr. 
Stamford: 5+8. 
Tillman: TIA, TIB. 
Veal: МеВ, Мес. 
Vernon: VnD, Vr. 


Properties not estimated for Badland part of Vr, 


Weymouth: WeB, Маса 


Woodward: WoB, WoC, WuE. 
For propere of Quinlan soil in WuE, see 
u 


Q 
Yahola: 


an series. 
Ya. 


аи о 


USDA texture 


Fine aandy loam - ۔ ۔‎ 
Cis 


— ee ee 


Clay loam. ...... ---- 


Fine sandy 1 


Fine sandy lonm _ __ 
Clay ip =n ае; 
Fine sandy loum _ _ 


ЛАЙ УЗМУ ee 
S њима 


Clay loum 


o MS E ec 
Silty clay Іоат...... 


Fine sandy loam 


Sandy clay loum - 


Sandy day loam- . _ 


Clay loa... 


Clay loan 
Loam. 


OAD оаа а 


Very fine sandy loam. . - . 
Very fine sandy lonm 


Unified AASHO 
CL А-7 
--..| CL or CH A-7 
_..| 8M-8C A-6 
. or CH A-7 
snl "ОБ A-6 
SM or SC А-4 or А-6 
----| SM or SC А-4 or A-6 
м CL А-4 or A-6 
----| SM or SC A-4 or A-6 
L or CH A-7 
CL or CH A-7 
CL A-6 
..| CL or CH А-6 or А-7 
CL А-6 
: SM-SC A-4 or A-6 
-...| CL A-6 
CL А-6 
F СТ, А-0 
CL or СИ A-6 or A-7 
-..| CL or CH A-6 or A-7 
CL A-6 
CL A-0 
....| CL-ML or CL А-4 or А-6 
..-.| CL-ML А-4 
ML A-4 
ML A-4 


Soil series und map symbols 


Abilene; Ab AAA 


Веда: Em D, Ep.... 
For interpretations of 
Mansker soll in Bm D, 
seo Mansker series; for 
interpretations of 
Potter soil in BpF, sea 
Potter series. 


Suitability ns a source of-— 


Topsoil Road fill 

Fair Poor: moderate to 
high shrink-swell 
potential. 

Fair..... Poor to fair: 


moderate shrink- 
swell potentinl. 


Highway location 


Modernte to high 
shrink-awell 
potential 


АЦ features 
favorable. 


TABLE 5.—nlerpretations 
[No interpretations for Breaks-Alluvial land 


Boil features affecting— 


Farm ponde 
Reservoir area Embankment 
All foatures Fair stability 
favorable. 
Cnlenreous sub- Fair stability; 
Stratum; per- pervious imu- 
vious material, terial. 


DICKENS COUNTY, TEXAS 


engineering properties—Continued 


Percentage passing sieye— Available | 
E ON Perimnea- water Reaction 
bility | capacity 
No, 4 No. 10 | No. 200 
ج‎ ЛВ 4 کے‎ — ==] 
| Inches per 
| Inehes per hour Inch of юй pH 

te کوچ‎ 100 80-410 | 0. 05-8. 0 . 18 7. 9-8 4 
"v. | 100 50-0 <0 05 . 18 7. 9-8. 4 
ЕРЕ atm 100 40-50 0. 2-0. 8 . 13 7. 0-8. 4 
ع‎ 100 80-00 < Û. 05 18 7. 9-8. 4 
зе АНЕ 100 15-05 0. 5-2. 5 ТЕД 1. 9-8. 4 
Sat aioe 100 35-45 0. 8-2. 5 .10 7. 9-8, 4 
ee = | 100 35-46 0. 8-2. 5 « 18 7. 4-8. 4 
— cu | 100 55-60 0. 8-2. 5 .17 7. 4-8. 4 
— e = : 100 35-45 | 0. 8-2. 5 . 10 т. 0-8. 4 
aS 100 80-0 <0. 05 18 | 7. 1 8. 4 
| 100 80-90 | < 0. 05 . 18 7. 9 8. 4 
| 100 | 80-90 . 2-0. 8 48 7484 
. 100 80-00 <). 05 18 7. 9-8. 4 
— 100 80-90 | 0.05-0.2 | 13 7. 8-8. 4 
95-100 95-100 10-50 0, 8-2. 5 . 12 7, 4-8. 4 
95-100 05-100 20-00 0. 8-2. 5 . 15 7. 4-8. 4 
95 100 95-100 50-60 0. 8-2. 5 . 07 7. 9-3. 4 
100 un-100 51-00 0. 2-0. 8 .17 7. 4-1. 8 
100 92-100 00-70 | 0. 05-0, 2 . 18 7, 4-7. 8 
100 95-100 60-70 | 0. 05-0. 2 18 7. 9-8, 4 
05-1040 95-100 10-85 0. 8-2. 5 15 7. 4-8. 4 
80-100 75-95 65-55 0. 2-0. 8 12 7. 9-8. 4 
95-100 95-100 75-85 0. 8-2. ћ т 7. 4-8. 4 
95-100 95-100 75-85 0. 8 2. 5 940 7. 9-8. 4 
es ae | 100 60-65 | 08-25 12 74-84 
МР" MN ee | 100 60-65 2. 5-5.0 12 7. 4-9. 0 


of engineering properties 


complex, Rock oulerap, and Rough broken land] 


л 


c 


Shrink-awell potential IH ydroloxlo 
group 
High | D 
High 
| Low tò moderatu D 
| High 
Moderate ñ 
Low to moderate 
Low to moderate B 
Moderate 
Low to moderate 
Thigh D 
High 
Moderate to high D 
Thigh | 
Moderate to high 
Low B 
Moderate 
Moderato 
Moderate D 
Moderate to bigh 
Moderate to high 
Modorate с 
Moderate 
Low to moderate | DB 
Low to moderate 
Low to moderate 


Low to moderate 


Soil features nfTecting—Continued 


Irrigation Terraces nnd diversions 


CGrnssed waterways 


Low intake rut _____ MI features favorable. __. 


Stenp slopes. 2.5.2. .| Undulating topography All 


Deep cuts expose dense, 
clayey material, 


features favorable 


Building foundations 


Soil limitations for 
sewage disposal 


Septie tank filter fields 


Tligh ehrink-swell po- 


бета in subsoil. 


All features favorable 


Severe: 


slow permea- 
bility. 


Еки: no limiting 
natora, 
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TABLE 5. — Interpretalions of 


Suitability as a source of— Soll features affecting— 


Farm ponds 


Soil series and map aymbols 


Topsoil Road All Highway location 
Reservoir area Embankment 

Bipgun ВОЗ. u .ә FE ss Fair: moderate All features Caloareous sub- Fair мађину__....- 
shrink-swell favorable. stratum. 
potential 

Brownfield; BW Sor. Fair: binder Loose sand hinders | Sandy &ubstratum...| Sandy, highly 

For interpretations of needed. hauling opera- pervious ma- 
Мођасо! soil, see tions. terial; slopes 
Мораса! series, unstable unless 

protected, 

Carey: Сав, CaC............] Fur Fair: low to mod- | High erodibility Gypsum in sub- Fair stability; 
orate shrink-swell when exposed on stratum. pervious material. 
potential. embankments. 

Colorado: .. 4] Fei, Fair: material high | Susceptibility to Stratified sub- Fair stability; 
in very fine sand. flooding. stratum. pervious mntorinl. 

Cottonwood! CoB....-......| Poor..... Fair: material high Substratum dis- High gypsum Susceptibility to 
in vory fine sand. solves in water. content, piping; highly 

pervious material. 

Enterprise: EnB, En Good____| Fair: material High | High erodibility Pervious muterial . Erodible, pervious 
in silt. when exposed on mu.terin]. 

embankments, 

Tatomi La Por. Uto. es Stones hinder haul- | Seepage potential....| Limited volume of 
ing and grading material; highly 
operations. pervious material. 

Lincoln: 

| ДРЕА ea ee Poor..... Very good when Loose sand hinders Sandy materials Fair stability when 

confined: hinder hauling a det seepage potential, confined; highly 
needed, ations; subject to pervious material, 
occasional 
flooding, 

— N, Poor Fair to good if soil Loose sand binders Sandy material; Sandy, highly 

binder added. hauling opera- seepage potential. pervious material. 
ations; subject to 
ovonetonal 
flooding. 

lr . Fair.. Poor: high shrink- | High shrink-ewell All features favor- Fair stability 
swell potential in potential in aub- able. 
subsoil. soil. 

Медио M.l.l. ces Falr Poor: moderate Highly plastic sub- All features favor- Fair stability 
shrink-swell stratum, able, 
potential. 

Mansker: McB, McC........ Fair.... | Fair: material All features favor- Caleareous substra- | Fair stability; pervi- 
high in very fine able. tum; np ous БААНЫ, 
sand. potential, 

Meno: 

y. f. TREE TORT EPH Fair to Obes ean All features favor- Sandy material; Fair stability; pervi- 

good. able. seopage potential. ous material, 

NR tet coded но се Poor. 2 All features favor- Sandy material; Fair stability when 

able. seepage potential. confined; hight 
pervious material, 

Miles: 

MIA, MiB, MIC, MID, Fair to Bar All features favor- Sandy material; Fair stability; pervi- 
MsC2. good, able. seepage potential, ous ma а 

MIE MIQ: s sega Fal. Sec.. All features favar- Sandy material; Fair stability when 

able, веврие potential, confined; high! 


pervious material, 


engineering properties—Continued 


Irrigation 


All features favorable... 


Low water-holdin 
capacity in surface 
layer; high intake 
rate. 


All features favorable... 


Complex slopes; вивсер- 


(ibility to flooding. 


Low water-holding 
capacity. 


High intake ru tuo 


Shallowness to sand- 
stone; low water- 
holding capneity. 


High intake rate; low 
water-holding 
capacity. 


High intake rate; very 


low water-holding 
capacity. 


Low intake rate 


Low intake rate... 


Low water-holding 
capacity, 


High intake rate 


High Intake rato— 


High intaka rate; com- 


ex slopes, 


High intake rate 


DICKENS COUNTY, THXAS 


Soil features affeoting—Continued 


Terraces and diversions 


All features favorable 


Susceptibility to soil 
blowing; undulating 
terrain. 


Outlets unstable 


Susceptibility to flooding. 


Shallowness to gypsum... 
Outlets unstable 


Shatlowness to sandstone. 


Susceptibility to flooding. 
and sol] blowing. 


Susceptibility Lo Booding 
nnd soil blowing. 


All fentures favorable 
Susceptibility to flooding. 


Caliche within depth of 
20 inches. 


All features favorable. --- 


High re у to 
soil blowing. 


Complex slope 


Complex slopes.........- 


Graseed waterways 


All features favorable 


Bandy material; high 
erodibility. 


All features favorable _ _ _ | 


High siltation of channels 


rom overflow, 


Shallowness to gypsum... 
High erodibility .__ 


Shallowness to sandstone. 


Not applicable... ....._- 
Not applicable 


Deep cuts expose clayey 
material. 


Deep cuta expose clayay 
material. 


Deep cuts may expose 
ealiche. 


All fenturos favorable 


High siltation of chan- 
nela from soil blowing. 


All features favorable | 


High erodibility. _______- 


Building foundations 


Moderate shear 
strength, 


Good bearing capacity 
if confined. 


Poor (o fair bearing 
capacity. 


Fair to good bearing 
capacity, 


Poor bearing capacity 


Poor to fair bearing 
capacity, 


All features favorable 


Good bearing capacity if 
confined. 


Good bearing capacity if 
confined. 


High shrink-swell poten- 
tial in subsoil. р 


Fair bearing capacity; 
moderate shrink-swell 
potential in subsoil, 


Fair to good bearing 
сарвсцу. 


Fair to good bearing 
capacity. 


All features favorable 


All features favorable 


All features favorable 
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Soil limitations for 
sewnge disposal 


Septio tank filter fields 


Slight to moderate: 
moderate permea- 
bility. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: occasional 
flooding. 


Severe: shallowness to 
gypsum. 


Slight. 


Slight to moderate: 
owness to hard 
rock, 


Severe: occasional 
flooding. 


Severe: occasional 
flooding, 


Bevere: 


slow permen- 
bility. 2 


Severe: ovensional 
flooding. 


Blight: no limiting 
actors. 


Blight: no limiting 
netors. 

Slight: no limiting 
netors. 


арш по limiting 
actors. 


Slight: no limiting 
actors. 


Suitability ns а source of— 


Boil series and map symbols 
Road fill 


Mobeetie: MtB,MtC.........| Кајг______| Gott. 


.| Fair to good if soil 
binder added. 


Fair: moderate to 
high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Pair: low to mod- 
erate shrink-swell 
potential. 


Fair: stable below 
surface layer. 


Ооп: OcA., ОсВ..........-- 


Portales: PoA. -- 


PuA, Pu Poor: moderate to 
high shrink-swell 


poten tial. 


Fair: material 
high in silt. 


Pullman: 


Quinlan (Oc) 
For interpretations of 
Cottonwood soil, see 
Cottonwood series, 


Poor: high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Poor to fair: low 
to high shrink- 
swell potential. 


„| Fair: 
erate shrink- 
awell potential. 


-| Fair: low to mod- 
ern te shrink- 
swell potential. 


Poor: high shrink- 
swell potential. 


low to mod- 


Stamford: 5tB.... 


Poor to fair: mod- 
erate to high 
shrink-sw 
potential, 


Fair: moderate 
shrínk-ewell 
potential in sub- 
soil. 


Tillman: TIA, TIB 


Veal: МеВ, VeC....- 


Vernon: VoD. v 
Interpretations not given 
for Badiand part of Vr. 


Poor | Poor to fair: mod- 
erate to high 
shrink-swe 
potential. 


.| Fair: moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential, 


Weymouth: WeB, WoC... 


BOIL SURVEY 


Highway looution 


All features favor- 
able. 


Loose sand hinders 
hauling opera- 
tions. 


Moderate to high 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


All fentures favor- 
able. 


Нага caliche within 
depth of 4 to 10 
inches. 


Moderate to high 
shrink-swell 
potential. 

Soft sandatone 


within depth of 4 
to 20 inches. 


High shrink-swell 
potential. 


Low to high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Occasional flooding . . 
Occasional flooding. - 


High shrink-awell 
potential. 

Moderate to high 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


All features favor- 
abla. 


Moderate to high 
thrink-swell 
potential. 


All features favor- 
able. 


Tania 5.—Jnterpretationa of 


Soil features affeoting— 


Reservoir area 
Calcareous material; 
secpage potential. 


Sandy material; 
seepage potential, 


All features favor- 
able. 


Caloareous material; 
seepage potential, 


Caliche rock in 
substratum. 


All features favor- 
able. 


Gypsum in sub- 
stratum. 


All features favor- 
able. 


All features fuvor- 
able. 


Sandy subetralum___ 


“tee depa 


All features favor- 
able. 


All features favor- 
able. 


Caleareous aul- 


stratum; seepage 
potential. 


All features favor- 
able. 


All features favor- 
аһа, 


Farm ponds 


Embankment 


| 


Fair stability; pervi- 


ous material, 


Sancly material; 


or to fair sta- 
ility; highly 
pervious material. 


Fair stability... --- 


Fair stability; per- 


vious material, 


Poor to fair stabil- 


ity. 


Fair stability; im- 


pervious material, 


Limited fill mate- 


rial; pervious 
material, 


Poor stability... 


Poor stability 


Fair stability; per- 


vious material. 


Fair stability: per- 


vious material. 


Poor stability; 


ood соге tmi- 
rial. 


Poor to fair sta- 
bility. 


Fair stability; per- 


vious material, 


Poor stability; 


good core ma- 
terial. 


Fair stabilit z 


engineering properties— Continued 


Irrigation Terraces and diversions Crassod waterways 
| 


DICKENS COUNTY, TEXAS 


Soil features aifeoting—Continued 


Building foundations 


Soil limitations for 
sownge disposal 


| Septic tank filter felda 


High intake rut 

Low water-holding 
capacity; high intake 
rate. 

Low intake rat 


All features favorable. | 


Low water-holding 
capacity; shallowness 
to caliche. 


Low intake rate 


Low water-holding 
capacity. 


Low Intake rate 
Low intake rate 

Occasional Mooding..--- 
Oceusional flooding _ 
Low intake rate 


Low intake rale 


Low water-holding 
cupacity. 


Very low intake rate... | 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity. 


Complex slopus......--. 

High susceptibility to 
soil blowing; undulat- 
ing Lorrain. 

All features favorable... 

All festures favorable... 

Shallowness to caliche... 


All features [avorablo.. 


Rhnllowness (о soft 
sandstone, 


Not applicable 


Not applicable- ........- 


Occasional flooding. ----- 


Oacasjonal flooding. ----- 


Susceptibility to eracking. 


All features favorable... 


Shallowness to caliche.. 


All features favorable 


All features favorable... 


High erodibility. ._..___- 


High susceptibility то 
soil blowing; low 
productivity. 


Deep cuts expose dense, 
clayey material. 


All features favorable 


Shallowness; hard to 
establish vegetation. 


Deep cuts expose dense, 
clayey materials. 


Bhallowness to soft 
sandstone. 


Ocessional flooding... 

Occasional flooding... 

Cuts expose clayey 
Interim. 

Cuts expose clayey 


material, 


Cuts expose caliche 
material. 


Shallowness; outs expose 
clayey material. 


All features favorable. ___ 


All fentures favorable _ _ _ 


Good bearing capacity if 
confined. 


Fair to poor stability. .. 


Fair to good stability. --- 


Good stability in sub- 
stratum. 


Moderate to high shrink- 
indi potential in sub- 
*oil. 


Fair bearing capacity... 


High shrink-swell 
potential. 


Low to high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Occasional flooding; 
moderate shear 
strength. 


ÜOorasional flooding; 
moderate shear 
strength. 


Nigh shrink-swell poten- 
tial; low bearing 
capacity. 


High shrink-swell poten- 
l 


Al in subsoil; low 
bearing capacity, 


Moderate shrink-swell 
potential in subsoil, 


Moderate to high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Fair stability. ...... 


Slight: no limiting 
actors. 


Slight: no limiting 
actors, 


Severe: 


slow permea- 
bility. 


Slight: no limiting 
actors. 


Moderate: 
to enlivhe, 


shallowness 


Bevere: 


wow permen- 
bility, 


Bight to moderate: 
shallowness to soft 
sandstone. 


Severe; Hooding nud 
very slow permeability, 


Severe: flooding and 
very slow permeability. 


Severe: Occasional 
flooding. 


Severe: occasional 
flooding. 


Severo: 


slow permei- 
bility. 


Bevere; 


н slow pornon- 
(у. 


Slight: по limiting 
factors. 


Severe: slow permea- 
bility. 


EZ, Severe; slallowness to 


dense rect beds. 
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Suitability as a source of— 


Boil series and map symbols 


Road fill 


Woodward: WoB, WoC, Fair Fair: low to mod- 
WuE. erate ahrink-ewell 
For interpretations of potential, 


Quinlan soll in МЕ, 
Ban Quinlan series. 


ЗИДИНА о censi کچ‎ 


Fair; material 
high in very fine 
sand. 


Permeability, as used in table 4, relates only to move- 
ment of water downward through undisturbed and 
uncompacted soil. It does not include lateral The 
estimates are based on structure and porosity of the soil. 
Plowpans, surface crusts, and other properties result- 
ing from use of the soils are not considered. 

Available water capacity is the amount of capillary 
water that is held in the soil and is available to plants 
after all free water has drained away. 

Reaction is the degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, 
expressed ns a pH value. The pH value, and relative 
terms used to describe soil reaction, are explained in the 
Glossary. 

Shrink-swell potential is an indication of the volume 
change to be expected of the soil material with changes 
in moisture content. Shrinking and swelling of soils 
cause much damage to building foundations, ro and 
other structures. A high shrink-swell potential indicates 
hazards to the maintenance of structures constructed in, 
on, or with such material. 

Soils are placed in one of four hydrologic groups on 
the basis of intake of water at the end of a long-dura- 
tion storm, after prior wetting and swelling and without 
the proteetion of vegetation. Group A consists of deep 
sands that contain very little silt and clay and deep, 
rapidly permeable loessal soils. These soils sonk up the 
most rain and have the least runoff. Group B consists 
mostly of sandy soils that are lesa deep than the soils 
in group A and loessn] soils that are less deep or less well 
aggregated. Soils in this group absorb more water than 
average, even after they are thoroughly wet. Group C 
cousists of shallow soils and soils that contain large 
amounts of clay and colloidal particles but smaller 
amounts than the soils in group D. Group О soils absorb 
less water than average after being thoroughly wet. 
Group D consists mostly of clays that increase greatly 
in volume when they absorb water but partly of shallow 
soils that have nearly impermeable layers near the sur- 
face, Soils in group D soak up the least rain and Јова 
the most as runoff. The entire soil profile was considered 
in rating the soils of this county by hydrologic groups. 


Occasional flooding. . 


Taube 56.—4nierpretatioi 


| Soil features alfecting— 


Farm ponds 


Highway location 


Reservoir area Embankment 


High erodibility Seepage potential; Fair stability: per 
when exposed on gypsum in aub- vious material. 
embankments. (ratum. 


Susceptibility to 
piping; highly 


Sandy; seepage 
potenti А 
pervious materi 


Engineering interpretations of the soils 


The first part of table 5 gives estimates of the suita 
ity of the soils as a source of topsoil and road fill. ‘ 
last two parts list soil features that affect specified er 
neering uses. The estimates are based on the data she 
in tables 8 and 4 and on observations of field perfo 
ance of the soils, Interpretations are not included 
table 5 for Breaks-Alluvial land complex, Rock « 
crop, and Rough broken land, all of which have varia 
characteristics. 

Topsoil is а term used to designate a fertile soil ог, 
material, ordinarily rich in organic matter, used a 
topdressing for roadbanks, dams, disturbed areas, ga 
ens, lawns, and the like. Normally, only the surf 
layer is used, but other layers also may be suite 
Loamy and fertile soils, such as Spur soils, are rated 
a geod source of topsoil. Very shallow and grave 
soils, such as Potter soils, are rated as a r source, 

Road fill is soil material used to build embankme 
The suitability of а soil for road fill depends larg 
on texture, plasticity, shrink-swell potential, traffie-s 
porting capacity, inherent erodibility, compaction ch 
acteristics, and natural water content. Clayey soils t 
have a high shrink-swell potential, such as Randall с 
and Stamford clay, are rated poor as a source of x 
fill because they are difficult to place and to compact. 

Most of the soils in this county are not suitable a 
source of sand or gravel, but some such material can 
found in areas of Latom soils and in creelheds. 

_ Shrink-swell potential, erodibility, and flooding 

aei factors in determining the suitability of 
soil for highways. Stamford clay and Randall clay . 
examples of soils that contain plastic clay layers s 
have high shrink-swell potential. Such soils are poor 

highway locations and are very poor for use as subgri 
material. 

Spur clay loam and other soils that are оссазіопа 
flooded are not suitable as sites for reservoirs, nor : 
Mansker and Potter soils, which have a caliche subst 
tum that permits water p Unstable soils, such 
Stamford clay and Randall clay, are poor soils for 1 
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engineering properties—Continued 


Soll features affeoting—Continued 


Trrigation Terraces and diversions 


| 


Low water-holding 
capacity; dome slopes 
too ateep for gravity 
systems. 


Complex slopes; outlets 
unstable. 


Low water-holding 
capacity; high in- nn 
{uke гаће, 


soil blowing. an 


in embankments, because they crack when dry and have 
a high shrink-swell potential. Additional limitations of 
soils for farm ponds are stoniness, shallowness to bed- 
rock, and high permeability. 

The suitability of soils for irrigation depends largel 
on the intake rate, water-holding capacity, depth an 
slope of soil, susceptibility to water erosion, and suscepti- 
bility to flooding. Irrigation is risky on Mansker loam, 
for example, because this soil is shallow and has low 
water-holding capacity. | j 

Soil features that affect. the suitability of а soil for 
terraces or diversions are texture, slope, depth to bed- 
rock or other unfavorable imnterinl, and stability, Field 
terraces constructed on erodible, sandy soils nre difficult 
to build and maintain. One such soil is Miles loamy fine 
sand, which is highly susceptible to soil blowing. As an- 
other example, diversion terraces built on Spur clay 
loam may be damaged or destroyed by floodwaters, 

Grassed waterways are constructed to carry off excess 
water that is discharged from terraces, diversions, and 
other areas. Shallowness to caliche or sandstone 
adversely affects the construction of waterways because 
the soils tend to be droughty and the vegetation is 
difficult to establish and maintain, Mansker soils and 
Quinlan soils are examples of soils that are shallow 
to caliche or sandstone, Frequent flooding also is a 
hazard in maintaining the in waterways. 

In evaluating soils for building foundations, the fao- 
tors of most importance are slope, depth, flood hazard, 
shrink-swell potential, bearing capacity, and corrosion 

tential. The interpretations in this table relate to 

uildings that are not more than threo stories high and 
that require a bearing value of no more than 6,000 
pounds per square foot, Examples are buildings suit- 
able for stores, offices, and light industry. It is assumed 
that public or community sewage disposal facilities are 
available. Tillman soils and Stamford soils have high 
shrink-swell potential in the subsoil and low bearing 
capacity, both of which are properties unfavorable for 
building foundations. No specific values should be in- 
ferred from the estimates of bearing capacity given in 
this column. 


High erodibility 


Susceptibility to flooding grt тр to flooding | Oovasional flooding 
i soll blowing, 


Soil limitations for 
gewnge disposal 


Arnssed wnterwnys 


Septic tank filter fields 


Slight: no limiting 
actori, 


Severe: occasional 
flooding. 


Winter grading and frost action are not problems in 
this county, because the soils generally have a low mois- 
ture content during winter and periods of subfreezing 
temperatures are fairly short. Dispersion is not a prob- 
lem in the clay soils in Dickens County. Nor is agri- 
cultural drainage a problem, 

For an efficient sewage disposal system, the soil mater- 
ial must, be permeable enough to absorb sewage and to 
permit moderate to rapid percolation of effluent, Sub- 
surface tile is laid in such а way that effluent from the 
septic tank is uniformly distributed through the soil. 
Randall soils are exam eè of those severely limited as 
filter fields because of the hazard of flooding, very slow 
percolation, and high shrink-swell potential. 


Formation and Classification 
of the Soils 


This section discusses the five factors of soil forma- 
tion and the processes of horizon differentiation. It also 
classifies the soils by higher categories (see table 6). 


Formation of the Soils 


The five major factors of soil formation are climate, 
living organisms (especially vegetation), parent material, 
relief, and time. The kind of soil that forms in one ares, 
differs from the kind of soil in another area if there has 
been a difference between the two areas in one or more 
of the major factors. 


Climate 


The climate of Dickens County is warm and subhumid. 
Presumably, the present climate is similar to the climate 
that existed when the soils were formed. It is uniform, 
but its effects have been modified locally by relief and 
runoff. Because rainfall is low and there are long, dry 
periods, soil development is slow. The soils are seldom 
wet below the root zone, and as a result, many have a 
horizon of calcium carbonate accumulation. Leaching haa 
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SOIL, SURVEY 


Тави 6.— (Classification of soil series 


Series Family 

ААМ auccm Fine, mixed, thermic. ...................-.- 
Bani. colli Fine-loamy, mixed, thermicſ -- 
Bippus Finetoamy, mixed, thermi- — 
Brownfield. ......... Loamy, mixed, (ћегтије. 2.22... 
DENM Lau. aat price Fine-silt О: e o T о аса нь 
Colorado... .. -..| Fine-loamy, mixed, ealenreous, thermi- 
Cottonwood... .....| Fine-carbopatie, thermic, shallow. 
Enterprise. Coarse-silty, mixed, therme 5 

Moll. coa -| Loamy, mixed, caloareous, thermic š 
Lincoln.............| Sandy, mixed, therm 
Lofton..............| Fine, mixed, there - 
Mangum-.......... Fine, mixed, calcareous, therme 
Mangkor - У Fine-carbonatio, herrn 
Meno -..| Loamy, mixed, therme. 
Miles 3 Fine-loumy, mixed, thermi- 
Mobeeti ee Coarse-loamy, mixed, &һегтїїс... .-.------..-- 
fC) Са = === Loamy, mixed, thertnl—— 
. Fine, mixed, thermo 
ra Fine-carbonatic, thermi- Aon 
PORN ees cine ar hi Fine-carbonatic, thermic, shalla ww 
Pullman Fine, mized, thermiouq—uůw ul 
Quinam. lr. amy, mixed, thermic, shallow..........-... 
Randall Fine, montinorillonitie, thermi co 
Sr Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic... -_..........-- 
Stamford — Fine, montmorillonitic, ther mic 
Tillmann Fine, mixed, ther mic 

з, жые ки FET Fine-casrbonatie, thermic... ---------------- 
Vamon.s aca rara. Fine, mixed, thermi- 3 
Weymouth.......... Fine-loamy, mixed, thermicq -. 

oodward.......... Совгве- Њу, mixed, thermit- 7 
Уло. -..| Ooarse-loamy, mixed, ealenreous, thermic 


| Subgroup Order 
эү" | Pnohic Arkiustollss . ~ Mollisols, 
_____| Туріс Ustochrepta_.....-.-...-..__..| Inceptisols. 
— Pachic Haplustolls... . Мо ој. 
........| Arenie Paleustalfe............--..- fisols. 
— جک کک‎ | Typio Агјимоћа.. ... .... Mollisgls 
— ИП | Typio Ustifluvents .- А Entisols 
---------| Ustio Torrlorthente..................| Entisols 
ECEE Typo Џађоећгорја....__--_.--_-_- | Inceptisols. 
ege Lithia Ustie Torriorthents. ...........| Entisols. 
— Typic Ustilluvents 2... -....| Entisols. 
и aec Pachio Argiustolla_......__.________.| Mollisols. 
EE Vertio UstlAuventa.-----------------| Entisols, 
papapa Typie Culeiustolls, __._.___.-.___----| Mollísols. 
EARS n Arenic Haphustalfa.............) Alflaols. 
— Udic, Paleust alf. sols, 
—̃ Typic Ustochrept ss. | Inceptisols 
— Arenic Haplustalfs .. Alfisols. 
-------.| Typic Puldustoll s. Mollisols 
— Typie Cnleiustollas . Mollisols 
— аса stollic Callorthid ss | Aridisols, 
ре Pachic Ра]епа{о!!й...........---- Mollisols. 


Ааа туре ТЧаїоеһгер(а.........--...------| Inceptisols. 
— die Pellusterta.....................| Vertlaols 
— Fluventie Haplustollssz [ Mollisols 
. — Type Chromusterts . Vertisols. 
Eee) Typic Paleustolla.Q. Mollisole 
— Typle Ua8tochrepts._____ Inuceptisolx. 
ара Typic Ustochrepts..........-.-......| Inceptisols. 

Typic Ustochrepta............-.----~ Inceptisols. 
E EL Typic Ustochropta..............-...-| Inceptisols. 
Typic Ustifluventa.__............__.. Entisols. 


! Due to modifivation in the Comprehensive Claasification scheme shortly before the survey was sent to the printer, these soila are 


excluded from the Meno series. ie would now be classified in а fine-Ipumy, mixed, thermlo family of Pachic Нар! 


not been proposed for these so 


not. removed. free lime from the upper layers of Mansker, 
Veal, or the other young soils. 


Living organisms 


Plants, micro-organisms, earthworms, and other forms 
of animal life are important in the formation of soils. 
The kinds and amounts of plants are determined partly 
by the climate and parent material. The vegetation in 
this county is mostly grass, but there are some b 
plants and small hardwood trees. The are tall or 
short, depending on the kind of parent material, Brown- 
field and Nobscot soils, which have sandy parent material, 
support tall grasses; Olton clay loam, which has a parent 
material much higher in clay content, supports short 
grasses, 

The prairie type of vegetation contributes large 
amounts of organic matter to the soil. Grass leaves and 
stems fall on the surface, decay, and darken the surface 
soil. Roots decompose and distribute organic matter 
thronghout the solum and provide abundant food for 
earthworms and micro-organisms. As an example of the 
importance of earthworms, about 50 percent of the B2 
horizon of the Portales soils consists of worm casts. 
Prairie dogs and other rodents offset the leaching of 
soluble minerals and destroy soil structure. 

Man also has influenced soil formation by fencing 
the and allowing it to be overgrazed, с ing the 
vegetation, and clearing and plowing the soils for crops, 


ustolls. A new series 


He has clean harvested the crops and has not controlled 
runoff and soil blowing. Because of these practices, 
organic matter has been depleted and silt and clay 
particles have been blown from the plow layer. Heavy 
machinery and II tillage have compacted the soils 
and have slowed the infiltration of water and air. Irriga- 
tion has drastically changed the natural moisture regime 
in some areas. 


Parent material 


The soils of the High Plains, mostly Pullman soils, 
ere in moderately fine textured eolian sediments. 
Th p эы more rapidly than the sandier soils helow 
the High Plains. 

.The soils of the Rolling Plains developed from five 
different kinds of parent material: (1) ancient alluvial 
outwash, (2) shale and clay from the Triassic red beds, 
(8) sandstone and packsand from the Permian red beds, 
(4) recent deposits of alluvium, and (5) wind-laid sand. 

Miles and Abilene soils are among those that developed 
from a fairly thick mantle of ancient alluvial outwash. 
These soils cover large areas. Scattered areas of Vernon 
and Weymouth soils are examples of those that developed 
from Triassic shale and clay. Many of the soils in the 
eastern part of the county developed from Permian 
sandstone and packsand. Examples are Quinlan and 
Woodward soils. Spur and Yahola soils, which are on 
the flood plains of the major creeks, are examples of soils 
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that developed from recent alluvium. Brownfield and 
Nobseot are the main soils that developed in wind-laid 
sand. These soils make up large areas in the northeastern 
part of the county. 


Relief 


Relief influences soil development through its effects 
on drainage and runoff, If other factors of soil develop- 
ment are equal, the degree of profile development depends 
on the amount of water that enters a soil. For example, 
Mansker and Veal soils, which are on uplands, absorb 
less moisture and normally have a less well-developed 
profile than Miles soils, which are on flats. In addition, 
the formation of steep soils is retarded by continuous 
erosion. 

Relief also affects the kind and amount of vegeta- 
tion on a soil, but it is of little importance in Dickens 
County. Soils on north-facing slopes receive less sun- 
light than those on south-facing slopes and consequently 
lose less moisture through evaporation. As n result, those 
on north slopes have the densest vegetation and gener- 
ally are the more strongly developed. For the same rea- 
son, soils that face east are better developed than those 
that face west. 


Time 


The characteristics of a soil are determined mainly by 
the length of time that the soil-forming factors have 
been active. A long time generally is required for the 
formation of well-defined, genetically related horizons. 
Miles and Olton soils are examples of those soils that 
have been in place a long time and have approached 
equilibrium with their environment, They are mature, or 
old, soils and show marked horizon differentiation. 
Examples of young soils that have a weakly developed 
profile are Spur soils on bottom land and Berda soils, 
which occur on alluvial fans below the caprock escarp- 
ment. 


Processes of Horizon Differentiation 


The processes involved in the formation of soil hori- 
zons in Dickens County are (1) accumulation of organic 
matter, (9) leaching of calcium carbonates and bases, 
and (3) formation and translocation of silicate clay 
minerals. More than one of these processes lias been 
active in most soils. 

The accumulation of organie matter in the upper part 
of the profile has been important in the formation of an 
Al horizon. The soils of Dickens County are generally 
low in organie-matter content because the matter decom- 
poses . 

Nearly all the soils of this county have been leached, 
to some degree, of carbonates and bases. Some soil scien- 
tists agree that the removal of bases precedes the trans- 
location of silicate clay minerals This leaching has 
contributed to the development of horizons. For example, 
Miles soils have been leached of most carbonates and 
show distinct horizons. In contrast, Berda soils have not 
been leached and do not show distinct horizons. 

The translocation of clay minerals has also contributed 
to horizon development in Dickens County. The eluviated 
A horizon of some soils is lower in clay content. than the 
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B horizon, though the B horizon usually has an accumu- 
lation of clay in pores and on ped surfaces, In the soils 
of this county, leaching of carbonates and soluble salts 
and the translocation of silicate clays are among the 
more important. processes in horizon differentiation, Miles 
soils are examples of those in which silicate clays have 
accumulated in the B horizon. 


Classification of the Soils 


Soils are classified so that we can more easily remem- 
ber their significant characteristics, assemble knowledge 
about them, see their relationship to one another and to 
the whole environment, and understand their behavior 
and their response to manipulation. First through classi- 
fication and then through use of the soil maps, we can 
apply our knowledge of soils to specific fields and other 
tracts of land. 

The current system of classification was adopted by the 
National Cooperative Soil Survey, effective March 1967. 
The system has six eategories. Beginning with the most 
inclusive, the categories are the order. the suborder, the 
great group, the subgroup, the family, and the series. 
The placement of some soil series in the current system, 
particularly in families, may change as more precise 
information becomes available. Readers interested in the 
development of the system should refer to the latest 
literature available" *. Table 6 shows the classifica- 
tion of the soils in this county according to the family, 
subgroup, and order. 


Additional Facts About the County 


Plains Indians were about the only inhabitants of this 
county until buffalo hunters arrived in the 1860’s, Cattle- 
men soon followed and organized several cattle ranches. 
By 1909, much of the land had been settled and wns 
in. cultivation. 

Dickens County was organized in 1891. The 1960 Cen- 
sus showed a total population of 4,068. 


Climate ° 


Dickens County has a warm-temperate, subtropical 
climate characterized by dry winters and summers with 
Jow humidity. Table 7 presents data on average and 
extreme temperatures — 9 لت‎ and extreme amounts 
of rain, snow, and sleet. These data are from records kept. 
at, Spur. 

The temperatures are extremely variable, especially 
during the colder months. From November through 
March, frequent cold fronts bring rapid and pronounced 
changes, but cold spells rarely last. more than 48 hours. 
Strong, fast-moving cold fronts late in spring at times 
follow several weeks of mild weather. The average daily 
minimum temperature in January, the coldest month, is 


"Simonson, Roy W. BOIL CLASSIFICATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Science, v. 187, No. 3535, pp. 1027-1084, ilius., 1962. 

T UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT ОР AGRICULTURE, ВОТ, CLARBEIFIQA- 
TION, A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM. TTW APPROXIMATION. Soil Surv. 
Staff, Soll Cons. Serv.. 1960. [Amendment Issued March 1967] 

"Prepared by Ronenr B. Omron, State climatologist, Weather 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Tapu 7.— Temperature 
From records kept at the Weather 


Temperature 
| Average number of days with *— 
| Average 
heating 
Month Average | Average Year of Year of | Maximum tem- Minimum tam- | degree 
daily daily |Monthly| Record | ocour- | Record | oocur- perature of perature of— days ? 
maxi- mini- | average | high! renen low ! rence 
mum mum 
0° F. 
or or 
hela below 
i | — I —— k. n 
J 572 261 407 85 | 1053 | 10 | 1947 2 09 735 
Uunrx M. E М -— 
ТЕУ 623 | 301| 462! 91 1946 —17| 1933 1 0 508 
МӨӨ ee 70. 6 35, 7 53. 2 102 1946 —3 1943 Ü 394 
ADAC. ra 179. 9 40. 3 63. 1 103 1959 * 20 1954 0 0 127 
aS — 86. 5 53. 6 70. 1 108 1952 32 1960 * 0 0 26 
June... — 94. 0 64. 5 79. 3 114 1924 43 | 1047 0 0 2 
MU == == sh ӘӘ 67.3 81.8 111 1916 51 1915 0 0 Ü 
August 96. 7 66. 0 81.4 111 1930 45 1915 0 0 0 
September... 88. 8 59. 1 74 0 100 | 1953 36 1912 0 0 6 
October 79. 5 48. 8 64. 2 99 1951 * 20 1017 0 0 99 
November 06. 4 35. 6 51.0 93 1945 101916 0 0 420 
December 58.9 20, 4 44. 2 8T 1955 * —2 1924 1 0 644 
M ease deir at 78. 1 46. 0 62. 5 ма | 1024 —17 1933 1 0| 2,961 
| 


! Period of record 1911—83. 
з Period of record 1904-03. 
1 Claleulated from а base of 65" Е. 


about 26° F., and the average daily maximum tempera- 
ture is slightly more than 96° in July and in August. 
April 4 is the average date of the last temperature of 
52° or lower in spring, and November 7 is the average 
date of the first in fall. The average length of the grow- 
M. oT is 217 days. eed" Р 
he average annual precipitation is 20.43 inches, but 
the monthly and annual amounts vary widely. For 
example, 6.99 inches of rain fell in 1956, and 42.87 inches 
fell in 1941. About three-fourths of the precipitation 
falls during the months of May through October. Rain- 
fall generally is heaviest in May and June when moist, 
tropical air carried far inland from the Gulf of Mexico 
roduces moderate to heavy afternoon and evening thun- 
ара Rainfall is next heaviest in September when 
cold fronta, which are absent in summer, n to clash 
with the tropical nir. Periods of low rainfall are fairly 
common. Less than 13 inches falls in 1 year ont of 10. 

Precipitation is fairly light in winter, since frequent 
surges of dry polar air from the north effectively cut 
off the moist air from the Gulf. Light snows fall occa- 
sionally during winter, and exceptionally heavy snows 
fall in some years. Years of unusually heavy snow are 
shown in the last column of table 7. 

Severe windstorms or hailstorms af times accompany 
heavy thunderstorms, especially late in spring and early 
in summer, Heavy rainfall causes excessive runoff and 
erosion and consequently is of little benefit. Crop dama 
resulting from wind, hail, and rain is fairly well local- 
ized, 

Winds are strongest during intense thunderstorms but 


are of short duration. The strongest continuous winds, 
which generally are from the southwest, occur during 
February, March, and April. They often cause severe 
duststorms early in spring. Ё 

The escarpment in the northwestern part. of Dickens 
County has a pronounced influence on the weather, 
especially in winter when the wind is from the east or 
southeast. Clouds and drizzle increase as cold nir masses 
cross the escarpment. 

The sun shines on an average of 70 to 75 percent of 
the possible hours. The relative humidity is between 75 
und 80 percent at 6:00 a.m., between 45 and 50 percent 
at noon, between 40 and 45 percent at 6:00 p.m., and 
between 65 and 70 percent at midnight. 

The average annual rate of pan evaporation" is 100 
inches, and the average annual rate of lake evaporation 
is between 68 and 70 inches. 


Geology 


About 200 million years ago a shallow sea covered the 
aren that is now the Panhandle of Texas. Marine sedi- 
ments that were deposited during this period formed 
the Permian red beds, which are the oldest formation 
in Dickens County. After this formation rose above the 
sea, streams flowed over it, caused it to erode, and 
deposited the eroded material along the tlood plains, 
This redeposited material is known us the Triassic red 
beds. 


"Evaporation from а foot. class A pan. 
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and precipitation data 
Bureau Station at Spur] 


= 


Precipitation 
lyesrin10 | Average number of days Snow and sleet 
will have— with precipitation of *— 
| Year of | Driest | Wetfest | 
e d Greatest | occur- | year? | your! | 
to daily rence | (1966) (1941) 0.10 0.50 1.00 Yoar of 
Toss More inch or inch or inch or Average | Greatest oncur- 
than— | than— | more | more | more | monthly | monthly rence 
| = E — — 

In. In. m In. In. №. In In. 

0. 63 1,52| 1939 | 031 0. 88 0. 01 1.34 2 m ü 1.5 11.1 1936 
73 1.28 | 1938 .90 1. 64 (5) 1. 78 2 ју (°) 1.2 9. 5 1956 
‚74 1.33 1951 (*) 2. 04 .01 2. 04 2 4) 0 ot 3.0 1051 

1. 51 2. 50 1941 . 06 4.17 ‚29 3. 33 3 1 (*) ee 1.1 1042 

3. 00 3.03 1941 2 81 0. 94 - 46 5. 90 5 2 d 0 0 — 

2. 95 2. 54 1961" 76 4. 12 ‚ 28 5. 16 5 2 1 0 О. L نای چ‎ 

2. 22 2.08 | 1960 55 204] 07 Зо! 4 1 1 о | B^. k acusados 

1, 89 3. 06 1946 04 1. 46 mi 4. 04 4 1 1 0 | 0 rp 

2. 73 3. 37 1041 (1) 9. 00 .07 6. 23 3 2 0 0 баева 

2. 26 4. 28 160 1.11 7.90 ‚81 4.21 4 2 2 (1) (°) 1940 
. 96 2.10 | 1963 .04 .21 ‚0° 2. 62 2 1 8 Mn Өе 
.81 1. 70 1947 41 ‚67 . 01 2. 03 2 1 9 1. 4 | EM rcr 

20. 43 4. 28 1960 6. 00 42. 87 12. 88 26, 28 37 13 7 46 11.1 1936 


! Less than one-half day. 
5 Trace, 
* Also in earlier months or years. 


During the Cretaceous period a shallow arm of the sea 
partly covered the Triassic red beds and Appa sand, 
silt, clay, and limestone over much of them. The Creta- 
ceous sediments are now thin and discontinuous in 
Dickens County. 

Formation of the Rocky Mountains brought about 
accelerated erosion. Swift streams cut large valleys and 
canyons through the Cretaceous and Triassic sediments 
and into the Permian sediments. They washed away most 
of the Cretaceous sediments and all of the Triassic sedi- 
ments from the eastern part of the county. Where the 
streams began to slow at the foot of мр Á slopes, 
large amounts of gravel, sand, and silt were deposited. 
These materials gave rise to the Ogallala Formation, 
which is exposed mostly in the northwestern part of the 
county, below the High Plains . 

Glaciers did not extend as far south as Dickens County, 
but they did canse the climate ta be cooler and more 
humid. As a result, precipitation increased amd more 
rivers and valleys were formed. Tributaries of the Brazos 
River and the Red River have cut through the Ogallala 
and Triassic deposits in Dickens County and, in some 
places, have eut deeply into the Permian deposits. 

The parent material of the soils in Dickens County 
was derived from the Ogallala Formation, the Triassic 
red beds, the Permian red beds, and outwash materials. 
Most of the soils best suited to cultivation formed jn 


"Jouns C. Fays and A. BYRON LEONARD, STUDIES OY CENOZOIC 
GEOLOGY ALONG EASTERN MARGIN OF TEXAS HIGH PLAINS, ARMSTRONG 
то wann COUNTIES. Hur. Econ, Geol Report No. 12, 62 pp, 
Шия. 1957, 


old alluvial outwash. Water-bearing sands of the Ogallala 
Formation supply irrigation water for the High Plains, 
and fairly thin strata of ontwash sand and gravel supply 
water for the Rolling Plains, 


Agriculture 


, Dryland farming, irrigation farming, and cattle ranch- 
ing are of major importance in Dickens County. About 
69 percent of the county is used as range, Cotton, sor- 
ghum, and wheat are the major enltivnted crops. Table 
8 lists acreages of the major crops grown in the coun 
in 1959 and 1965. Table 9 lists the numbers of anima 
on farms, The data in these tables were obtained from 
local records of the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service and from estimates provided by the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Cotton is the major cash crop. Grain sorghum and for- 
ago sorghum are important crops, especia y on diversi- 
fied farms, and are fed to cattle. Wheat 18 grown for 
grain on most farms, but much of the acreage also is 
used for pasture. A few areas are used for barley and 
outs. 

Irrigation farming started in the 1980°s nnd has 
increased rapidly since 1950. Wells furnish most of the 
water for irrigation, They furnish water for about 19,000 
acres of cropland and pasture, although most yield less 
than 200 gallons per minute, Water on the High Plains 
comes from wells Пиј, are mostly 200 to 300 feet deep. 
These wells have little or no recharge, however, and the 
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Tant 8.—Acreaye of principal crops in 1969 and 1966 


Crop 1959 1965 
F A eri as ae | 44,176 | 52, 635 
Sorghum for all purposes | 33, 076 | 36, 368 
Harvested Jor ruin. 26,900 | 23,581 
Cut for silage or hay, hogged, or grazed...) 6, 107 12, 787 
Corn for all purposes... ____--------- -- - - -| 197 400 
Wii be b poe leidas S77 | OT 
Oki. aste dq squad «a ud ase aasan 002 1, 000 
ИРЦИ ae 7 cece nm r | 0 750 


ш — 


! Not reported, 


Tanue 9.—Number of livestock on farms in 1959 and 1968 


Livestock 1959. 1005 
Печ = eG c x 18, E = Ho 
an r ә, ` 
Sheep P 1. 120 1,275 
Een as а ew ey 525 498 
Chiokens . T. š __________| 18,068 | 36,100 


! Four months old and over. 


water level gets lower exch year. Water for irrigation 
on the Rolling Plains comes mostly from wells less than 
100 feet deep. This supply of ground water is recharged 
with water bus the major creeks and drainageways and 
has only seasonal fluctuations, | 

Raising beef cattle is a major enterprise. On large 
ranches the cattle feed mainly on native range, but on 
most farm-ranch units supplemental feed grains and 
forage crops are grown. Practically all ranches and farms 
have cowherds and sell feeder or replacement calves 
at weaning time, If surplus feed is Олы тее! a few 
ranchers carry over some calves for marketing later or 
for sale as stocker cattle. 

Large chickenhouses have brought about a rapid 
increase in the production of broilers. A few farmets 
have tried intensified production of swine. Some dairy 
cattle and sheep also are raised. 


Facilities and Enterprises 


AM rural areas have electricity, and most have tele- 
hones. The farm-labor force generally is sufficient 
canse mechanized cotton strippers and pickers, tractors. 
and other kinds of equipment have eliminated much of 

the handwork. 

U.S. Highway No. 82, which runs east and west, and 
State Highway No. 70, which runs north and south, inter- 
sect near the center of Dickens County. A weekly freight 
line enters the county from the south and terminates at 
Spur. Paved roads pass within 3 miles of most farms, 
and unpaved roads are usable except for short periods. 

This county has six cotton gins that generally process 
more than 22,000 bales of cotton each year. It has two 
grain elevators, several small businesses that handle agri- 
cultural products for marketing, and a few producing oil 
wells. 


BOIL SURVEY 


Glossary 


Alluvium. Soil material, euch as sund, silt, and clay, that has been 
d ted on land by streams. 

Available moisture capacity. The capacity of a soll to hold water 
in а form avallable to plants. Amount of moisture held in solls 
between field capacity, or about one-third atmosphere of ten- 
sion, and the wilting ecoofficient, or about 15 atmospheres of 


tension. 

Calcareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium carbonate (often 
with magnesium carbonate) to effervesce (fizz) visibly when 
treated with cold, dilute hydroehlorle acid 

Caliche. A more or loss cemented deposit of calcium carbonate in 
шапу solls of warm-temperate areas, ns In the Southwestern 
States. The material may consist of soft, thin layers in the 
soil or of hard, thick beds just, benenth the solum, or It may 
be exposed at the surface by erosion, 

Clay. As a soll separate, mineral soll particles that are less than 
0.002 millimeter In diameter, As n soil textural class, soil ninte- 
rial that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, 
und less than 40 percent silt. (See also Texture, soll.) 

Clay film. A thin coating of clay on the surface of a soil aggregate. 
Synonyms: clay coat, clay skin. 

Claypan. A compact, slowly permeable soll horizon that contains 
more clay than the horizon above und below it. A claypan is 
commonly hard when dry and plastic or stiff when wet. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of varlous sizes, shapes, 
апа colors that, consist of concentrations of compounds or of 
soil grains cemented together. The composition of some con- 
eretions is unlike that of the surrounding soil Calcium car- 
bonate (Caco nnd Iron oxide are examples of material 
commonly found in coneretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soll and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to 
describe consistence nre— 

Loose,—Noneoberent; soil will not hold together in u mass, 

Friatle.—When moist, sol] crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together 
into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, soll cruahes under moderate pressure be 
tween thumb and forefinger, but resistance is dletinetly 
noticeable, 

Plastic.—When wet, soll is readily deformed by moderate pres- 
sure but can he pressed into а lump; will form a "wire" when 
rolled between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky —When wet, soll adheres to other material, and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free 
from other materini, 

Hard.—When dry, soll 1s moderately resistant to pressure: cnn 
be broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Noft —When dry, soll breaks into powder or individual grains 
under very slight pressure. 

Comented.—Hard and brittle; ноћ is little affected by moistening. 

Erosion. The wenring away of the land surface by wind, running 
water, and other geological agents, 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediments, that 
horders a stream and ls subject to flooding unless artificinily 

rotected, 

Нагдраг, A hardened or cemented soll layer, 

Horizon, soil, A Inyer of soll, approximately parallel to the surfneo, 
that bas distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. 

О horizon. The Inyer of organic matter on the surface of a mineral 
soll. This layer consists of decaying plant residue. 

A horizon. The mineral horizon at the surface or just below an 
O horizon. This horizon is the one in which living organisms 
are moat active and therefore is marked by the accumulation 
of humns. The horizon may have lost one or more of soinhle 
salta, clay, and sesquioxides (iron and aluminum oxides). 

R horizon. The mineral horizon below ап A horizon. The B horizon 
is In part a layer of change from the overlying A to the 
underlying © horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive 
characteristics caused ћу (1) accumulation of clay, sesquiox- 
ides, humus, or some combination of these; (2) prismatic or 
blocky strneture; (3) redder or stronger colora than the A 
horizon; or (4) some combination of these. The combined A 
und B horizons are usually called the solum, or true anil. If a 
soll lacks а В horizon, the A horizon nlone is the solum. 
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€ horizon. The weathered rock material imamedintely beneath the 
solum. In most soils this materia] is presumed to be like 
that from which the overlying horizons were formed. If the 
underlying material is known to be different from that in 
the solum, n Roman numeral precedes the letter C. 

R layer. Consolidated rack beneath the soil. The rock usually 
underlies a © horizon but may be immediately benenth an 
А or B borizoti, 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil type, serles, or other unlt in 
the soll classification system, made because of differences that 
affeet the management of soils but not thelr classitlention. A 
soil type, for example, may be divided into phases because of 
differences in slope, stoniness, thlekuess, or some other charac- 
teristic that affects management, 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soll through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material, 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of m soil, ex- 
pressed in pH values. A soll that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely 
neutral in reaction because И; is neither nchi nor alkaline. An 
acid, or "sour," но ін one that gives an acid reaction; on 
alkaline soll 15 one that is alkaline in rewetion, In words, the 
degree of acidity or alkalinity 18 expressed thus: 


pH ph 
Extremely acid. Below 4.5 Neutral 6,0 (07,3 
Very strongly 4.5 to 5.0 Mildly Alkaline 74 to 7.8 
acid. Моде (оу alkaline... 7.0 to 84 
Strongly uci... 5,1 to ß Strongly alkaline... 8.5 to 0.0 
Medium acid... 5.6 to UO Very strongly N. and 
Slightly seid... 0,1 to 6.6 alkaline. higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered 
collectively, 

Sand. As а soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments 
0.05 to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand grains conelat of 
quartz, but sand may be of any mineral composition. As a 
textural class, soll that 1з 86 percent or more sand nnd not 
more than 10 percent clay. 

Series, soil. A group of soils developed from n particular type of 
parent material and having genetic horizons that, except for 


texture of the surface layer, ure similar in differentiating 
characteristics and in arrangement in the profile. 

Silt. As n soll separate, individual mineral particles that range in 
dinmeter from rhe upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the 
lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter), As a textural 
Class, soll that is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 
pereent clay, 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
In which the processes of soll formation are active. The solum 
in mature solls includes the A and B horizons, Generally, the 
characteristics of the material in these horizons аге unlike 
those of the underlying material, Living roots and other plant 
and пул) Ute characteristic of the soll are largely continued 
to the solum. 

Structure, soll. The arrangement of primary soll particles Into 
compound particles or elusters that are separated from adjoin- 
ing aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated primary soil particles, The principal 
forms of soll structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic 
(vertical axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), сойтш 
(prisms with rounded tops), blooky (angular or subangular), 
and granular, Structurelesa воћа nre (1) single grain (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) massive (the particles 
adhering together without any regular cleavage, as in many 
elaypáns and hardpans). 

Subhsoll, Technienlly, the B horizon; roughly, the part of (he pro- 
fe below plow depth. 

Surface soil, The soll ordinarily moved in tillage, or Its equivalent 
In uncultivated soli, about 5 to 5 inches lu thickness. The 
plowed layer. 

Texture, soil, The relative proportions of sand, wilt, nnd «ау 
particles in а mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order 
of increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, sult loam, МИ, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes my be further divided by 
specifying "coarse," "fine," or "very fine.” 

Type, soil. A subdivision of the soil series, made on the basis of 
differences In the texture of the висе layer. 


NRCS Accessibility Statement 


The Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its 
information accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing 
accessibility issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Woodward—Quinlan—Cottonwood association: Moderately deep 
to very shallow, loamy soils of the breaks 


Olton—Weymouth—Abilene association: Nearly level to moderately 
sloping, chiefly deep, loamy soils 


Miles association: Nearly level to sloping, deep, loamy and 
sandy soils 


Brownfield—Nobscot association: Undulating, deep, sandy soils 


Rough broken land—Berda—Mansker association: Rough lands 
and moderately sloping to steep soils below the caprock 


Риза association: Nearly level їо gently sloping, deep, loamy 
soils 
Vernon—Olton—Miles association: Gently sloping to sloping, 
shallow to deep, loamy and clayey soils 
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SOIL LEGEND CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
WORKS AND STRUCTURES BOUNDARIES SOIL SURVEY DATA 


The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. A second 

copital letter, A, B, C, D, E, ог F, shows the slope. Most symbols Highways and roads National or state 
without a slope letrer are for nearly level soils or land types, but some 

are for soils or land types that have o considerable range in slope. County 

The final number, 2, in the symbol means that the soil is eroded. 

(W) following the soil name indicates that signs of erosion, especially 
of local shifting of soil by wind, ore evident in places, but the degree 
of erosion cannot be estimated reliably, 


Soil boundary 


Good motor ааа Reservation and symbol 


POOR ORE. сина ренә: Land grant Gravel 


SYMBOL NAME Small park. cemetery, airport ...... Stony, very stony 


AbA Abilene clay loam, 0 to | percent slopes Highway markers Land survey division corners ........... Rock outcrops 

BmD Berda-Monsker complex, З to 8 percent slopes V 

BpF Berdo- Potter association, З to 30 percent slopes (W) 

BuB Bippus clay loam, | to 3 percent slopes 

Bv Breaks—Alluvial land complex у B. S DRAINAGE Clay spot 
(w) 


Bw Brownfield—Nobscot association, uñdulating 


National Interstate Chert fragments 


State or county Streams, double-line Sand spot 


Carey loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
CoC Carey loom, 3 to 5 percent slopes Railroad 
Cd Colorado soils этого Seen ил Gumbo ог scabby spot 
Cottonwood soils, 1 to 3 percent slopes EEE í í dep QE iS OE 


Single track 


Intermittent —.—.—.— == Made land 


EnB Enterprise very fine sandy loam, | to 3 percent slopes 


Enc Enterprise very fine sondy loam, З to 5 percent slopes 


Multiple track ; nites а 2 Severely eroded spot 
Streams, single-line 
Lorom gravelly soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes 


| 
Lincoln loamy fine sand, loamy substratum variant (W) Abandoned — Б i А k I Blowout, wind erosion 
Lincoln soils (W erennia 


Lofton clay loom Bridges and crossings Intermittent 


Mangum soils Road š : 

Mansker loam, | to 3 percent slopes анданары а ы нра ыда Crossable with tillage 
hansker loam, З to 5 percent slopes implements 

Meno fine sandy loam Trail, foot AC — 5 
Meno loamy fine sand (W) Not crossable with tillage 
Miles fine sandy loam, 0 to | percent slopes Railroad implements 

Miles fine sandy loam, ! to 3 percent slopes 
Miles fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 
Miles fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (W) 
Miles loamy fine sand, Ü to З percent slopes (W) 
Miles loamy fine sand, З to 5 percent slopes (W) è ч 5 Canals and ditches 
Miles soils, 210 6 percent slopes, eroded 2 
Mobeetie fine sandy loam, | to 3 percent slopes 
Mobeetie fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 


Unclassified .. 


Lakes and ponds 


Perennial 
Olton clay loam, 0 to ! percent slopes 


Olton clay loam, | to 3 percent slopes | 
Intermittent 
Portales loam, 0 to | percent slopes 


Ро топ clay loam, Ü to l percent slopes 
Pullman clay loam, | to 3 percent slopes 


Quinlan—Cottonwood complex 


Randall clay 

Randall fine sandy loam 
Rock outcrop 

Rough broken land 


Spur clay loam 
Spur fine sandy loam 
Stamford clay, 1 to З percent slopes 


Tillman clay loam, 0 to | percent slopes 
Tillman clay loam, ! to 3 percent slopes 


Veal fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (W) 
Veal fine sandy loom, 3to 5 percent slopes (W) 
Vernon soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Vernon—Badland complex, hilly 


Weymouth clay loam, | to 3 percent slopes 
Weymouth clay loam, З to 5 percent slopes 
Woodward loam, | to 3 percent slopes 

Woodward loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 
Woodward—Quinlan loams, 3 to 15 percent slopes 


Yahola very fine sondy loom 


1 
The composition of these units is more variable than that of 
the others of the County but has been controlled well enough 
to interpret for the expected use of the soil. 


Buildings 
School 
Church 
Windmill 
Mines and Quarries 
Mine dump 
Pits, gravel or other 
Power line 
Pipeline 
Cemetery 
Dams 
Levee 
Fence 


Fence along county line 


Wells, water, irrigation 


Marsh or swamp 


Wet spot 


Alluvial fan 


Drainage end 


RELIEF 


Escarpments 


Bedrock 
Other 
Prominent peak 


Depressions 


Crossable with tillage 
implements 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements 


Contains water most of 
the time 


Vv YY yy 


N 


Soil map constructed 1967 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1963 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Texas 
plone coordinate system, north central zone, Lambert 
conformal conic projection, 1927 North American 
datum. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1968 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Land division corners are approximately positioned on this map. 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1968 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Land division corners are approximately positioned on this map. 
This map is one of a set compiled in 1968 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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DICKENS COUNTY, TEXAS NO. 65 


Land division corners are approximately positioned on this map. 
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